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INCE its inception the UN Organization was never put to 
S so acid a test as during the opening of the XI regular 
session of the General Assembly last November. The inter- 
national climate, which was inevitably reflected in the United 
Nations, recalled the Korean crisis in 1950. The situation was 
even more difficult in certain respects because conflagration 
broke out simultaneously in Eastern Europe (Hungary) and the 
Near East (Egypt) last October and because three big powers, 
permanent members of the Security Council, were direcily invol- 
ved in the well known tragic events. The situation was also furt- 
ther complicated by the lack of unity in the Western bloc with 
regard to the armed attack on Egypt, as the USA opposed aggres- 
sion, while at the same time ranging themselves compactly aga- 
inst the Soviet Union together with almost all Western countries, 
concerning the difficult situation in Hungary after the October 
rising. It could therefore have happened that during the first part 
of the session of the UN General Assembly (in November and 
December) the delegations of Great Britain, France and Israel 
found themselves in a difficult situation confronted by the cen- 
sure of the everwhelming majority in the UN General Assembly 
because of their adventure in Egypt, waile on the other hand the 
delegations of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe were subjec- 
ted to the heavy fire of the united Western bloc in connection 
with the events in Hungary. Adherents of both blocs maintained 
their conceptions and two seperate standards of judging the events 
in Near East and in Hungary, not abandoning their bloc concepts 
even for a moment. 


By this we do not imply that the responsibility for the 
violation of world peace is equally divided as regards the tragic 
eyents in Hungary and those in Egypt. These international phe- 


nomena do not belong to the same category if contemplated from 
the standpoint of direct threat to the peace. 


Aggression against Egypt implied the potential danger that 
a “local war“ be transformed into global conflict. The aims of 
the eggressor were quite clear. In a word this was a war which 


violated all written and unwritten conventions on the peaceful 


settlement of international problems. 


It would certainly be impossible to place such a specific 
and complex problem as the October rising in Hungary into the 
same category, except in the light of the similarity in the crisis 
experienced simultaneously by the West and East. 


On the other hand it cannot be overlooked that the deci- 
sion to launch the attack against Egypt was brought in close con- 
nection with the events.in Hungary, in accordance with the bloc 
“logic* of certain Western powers which considered that the 
Soviet Union was so preoccupied with its own worries caused by 
the unrest in Eastern Europe and especially the developments in 
Hangary that it will not be able to oppose aggression in the 
Near East. 


We have seen to what extent these speculations were wrong 
and superficial. Not only was it a fundamental error to count 
with the weakness of the USSR, just as such calcuiations would 
be wrong today, but the USA did not show themselves in the 
least willing to support the aggressors in their Egyptian adventure. 

The factors which played the decisive role in the Novem- 
ber and December part of the XI session of the UN -Generas 
Assembly in stopping aggression against Egypt and condemning 
this aggression were precisely the USA and the USSR. In this 
case the two big powers which belong to rival military alliancel 


f 


ound themselves striving towards the same objective together 
with the majority in the General Assembly. Needless to say this 
by no means implies that these powers also have indentical views 
on Near Eastern ‘problems in general, which was moreover cle- 
arly demonstrated by the recent message of President Eisenhower 


to the US Congress, and here also in our opinion lie the dangers | 


of new complications. It is no less a fact however that when 
aggression against Egypt was condemned before the UN, the 
motives of the USA and USSR were identical: together with the 
other small countries among which Yugoslavia occupied a promi- 
nent position, together with the Arab and Asian countries, the 
Soviet Union and the USA led the struggle for peace. This is 


doubtless a positive “contradiction in the international situation 


which is still best by bloc conceptions and activities, but which 
nonetheless reveals the absurdity and extreme dangers of bloc 
policy. 

By checking and condemning aggression against Egypt the 
United Nations overcame the crisis called forth by the October 
events. The immediate and efficacious intervention of the world 
organization prevented the fu'ther spread of war, checked the 
aggressors in their belligerent venture ensured the prompt with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Egyptian territory while engaging 
its own international military units for the establishment of the 
status quo. The argument until recently advanced by certain 
powers, namely that the United Nations have proved impotent 
and incapable of resolving major international problems such as 
the Suez issue for instance, and that the actions undertaken by 
these powers by circumventing and even opposing the United 
Nations are thus justified has now been definitely refuted both 
before the aggressors and world opinion. The United Nations 
Organization really became a factor in international relations with 
which every country must count or else risk isolation and con- 
tempt. 


Loyal to the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
the policy of active coexistence Yugoslavia took and will continue 
to take active part in all initiatives and actions of the United 
Nations which strive to devise realist solutions for the problems 
advanced at the XI regular Assembly. On the other hand, Yugos- 
lavia Opposed the initiative of various countries which approached 
certain problems from the standpoint of bloc division, thus ine- 
vitably threatening the further aggravation and continuance of the 


cold war. Yugoslavia wanted to make sure that a practical lesson) 


and warning for the future will be drawn from the difficult inter- 
national situation caused by the events in the Near East and 
Hungary, as these developments showed unequivocally that no 
lasting solution can be achieved by the methods employed hit- 
herto in the “solution’ of major international and internal prob- 
lems. It was the Yugoslav delegation to the UN which gave the 
initiative for the convocation of the special assembly of the UN 
in order to urgently discuss the problem of aggression against 
Egypt (on October 30, 1956) at a time when the veto of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council Great Britain and France 
prevented the Security Council from bringing any measures aga- 
inst aggression. This also enabled the passing, by an overwhel- 
ming majority, of a resolution of decisive importance for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Egyptian te'ritory. The prime 
importance of this act for the developments in the Near East is 
also demonstrated by the fact that Great Britain and France sent 


, 


their well known ultimatum with a 12 hour deadline to the Egyp- 
tian Government on the same day (October 30). The Yugoslav 
initiative was crowned with success. ; 


It is a fact however that the tragic events in Egypt and 
Hungary gave rise to a renewal of the cold war climate and a 
renewal of tension between East and West. In spite of the liqu- 
idation of aggression against Egypt and the unanimity of world 
Opinion in the condemnation of every recourse to force as a means 
of resolving international problems, all interference in the internal 
affairs of others, the peaceloving peoples are worried lest the fur- 
ther aggravation of the cold war between East and West should 
have an adverse effect on world peace and the independence of 
individual countries or groups of countries. The peoples fear that 
the process of relaxation of tension which was inaugurated at 
the Geneva “summit conference in 1955 has been stopped for 
several years. 


However in the developments witnessed, the events discus- 
sed at the first part of the XI session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, revealed, perhaps more vividly than cver 
before, the existence of certain encouraging factors which will 
have to be taken in account by the governments of various coun- 
tries, primarily the governments of the big countries in their 
future international activities. Acute bloc conflict is also invested 
with a positive aspect however unconvincing this may seem at first 
sight. This positive aspect will doubtless be fully manifested in 
the future. ; 


There can be no doubt that the present crisis has shown 
that the one cannot find lasting solutions for major international | 
issues which represent a potential threat to the peace by a policy 
of military alliances and division of the world into antagonistic 
bloc. The crisis experienced by the world today also marks the 
crisis of this policy. The peoples and governments are increasin- 
gly aware that the time has come to seek solutions in mutual 
efforts based on the general principles of active coexistence. The 
demand of world opinion for equal rights in cooperation between 
big and small alike based on independence and noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other countries is an imperative need of 
the present atomic era. 


War in the Middle East has shown that major internatio- 
nal problems cannot be resolved with impunity by means of 
so-called local wars. The adventure in Egypt convincingly refuted 
the theory which claimed that some solutions which could other- 
wise not be achieved by large-scale conflict as every such conflict 
would threaten the world with total destruction could be imposed 
by local aggression. 


Finally, thanks to the international events we are witnes- 
sing today, the United Nations Organization have opened broad 
vistas to the activities designed to check aggression wherever it 
may appear. The efficient action of the United Nations enjoyed 
the powerful support of world opirion and the majority of the 
member countries. The United Nations have affirmed themselves 
before the entire world as an unusually important factor in devi- 
sing solutions for major international problems and the sachieve- 
ment of lasting peace. 

These are some of the positive elements in the present cri- 
sis which, in spite of renewed international tension, point to 
brighter prospects for the future. 


Delegation of Yugoslav Communists in Poland 


Svetozar VUKMANOVIC-TEMPO 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A delegation of the Communist League of Yugoslavia 
recently visited Poland returning the visit of the 
Polish United Workers Party delegation during the se- 
cond half of 1956. The Yugoslav delegation held exten- 
sive talks with the delegation of the Polish United Wor- 
kers Party on all problems relating both to the develop- 
ment of socialist social relations in both countries as 
well as broader ‘cooperation in the international labour 
movement (relations between socialist countries, coopera- 
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tion with socialist and various other progressive parties 
etc.). These problems are of particular significance for 
every country engaged in the development of socialism, 
the mutual relations of all socialist countries as well as 
the international labour movement. It will therefore, not 
be superfluos to recapitulate these problems and the 
manner in which they were treated during the talks of 
our party delegation with the delegation and other acti- 
vists of the Polish United Workers Party. 


\ 


It is extremely important to realize two things in 
order to assess the character of the visit of the Yugoslav 
party delegation. 


- First the talks between the two delegations as well 
as the talks between our delegation and the party field 
activists were quite frank and proceeded on a prin- 
cipled basis. I think I will not be mistaken if I say 
that such talks represent something intrinsically new in 
the relations between the communist and workers parties 
in general. In the recent past, the practice still‘prevailed 
and continues to date in mutual meetings of communist 
parties (in as far as such meetings took place at all) that 
only the successes achieved, often considerably exaggera- 
ted, are mentioned. It goes without saying that the sta- 
tement of successes in itself is not a negative pheno- 
menon, especially if the analysis of the results accompli- 
shed is accompanied by an analysis of the social rela- 


tions and conditions which enabled the accomplishment ~ 


of these results in given domains of social and econo- 
mic activity. The statement of successes without any 
analysis of the conditions under which they were achi- 
eved must inevitably lead to barren self-praise which 
benefits no one, least of all the communist party which 
indulged in such self-adulation. On the contrary it will 
be highly beneficial for every communist party if more 
attention is devoted in mutual meetings to the indivi- 
dual defeats and failures experienced by the individual 
parties in the solution of problems of socialist develop- 
ment in their country, as well as the analysis of the 
conditions which led to failure and defeat under the 
concrete conditions. Every country .can profit by the 
experience of other countries toa greater or lesser extent, 
but it is extremely important for all to discern the con- 
ditions and social relations which led to successes or 
failure in the development of socialism in certain coun- 
tries, the creation of material conditions for the further 
development of socialist social relations in production etc. 
It is therefore indispensable to create the necessary condi- 
tions which will enable the most frequent possible me- 
etings of party delegations and party activists engaged in 
various branches of party, economic and social activities 
with a view to ensuring a constructive and creative ap- 
plication of the experiences acquired in the development 
of socialist relations in all countries, 


In seems to me that the visit of the Yugoslav party 
delegation and talks it held with the Polish activists and 
the delegation of the Polish United Workers Party are 
precisely characterized by their frank, communist treat- 
ment of all failures and de‘eats, and the difficulties en- 
countered by the two parties in resolving the problems 
of socialist development, the successes achieved in the 
individual sectors of socialist development etc. Such a 
discussion a d such an exchange of opinion certainly re- 
present an innovation in the former practice of the com- 
munist parties (at least in as far as our party is acqua- 
inted with that practice) and wiJl certainly benefit each 
party individually. 

Second the visit of our party delegation was in- 
vested with an exclusively working character, thus diffe- 
ring also in this respect from many visits of party dele- 
gations in the past. In the recent past, our party rece- 
ived several party and other delegations of which very 
_ few invested with a working character, the vast majority 
of these visits being of a purely ceremonial character. 
Needless to say, the latter are devoid of all value for 
either party, because the ‘publicly manifested solidarity 
(even if it is called socialist solidarity, solidarity of the 
socialist ,,camp“ etc.) frequently conceals various con- 


trasting interests and opinions, unequal status in mutual 
relations, etc. On the contrary the working character of 
the visits and the frankness in the formation of views 
and opinions, both in the mutual and internal relations 
in every country, can only contribute to the closer inter- 
nal interconnection and greater solidarity and unity even 
if the discussion may reveal greater or smaller diffe- 
rences of opinion. Such a solidarity and unity which is 
based on sincere and frank mutual relations, the can- 
did exposition of views and opinions, is much  stron- 
ger than unity which is only apparent, while the 
differences of opinion have been hushed up. Tan 
parties which expound their problems frankly can listeh 
to the opinions of active workers from another pa-rt 
on these problems and benefit by their views wlie 
hout fear that this may mean interference in internty 
affairs. The party activists who get acquainted with the 
experiences acquiged in the solution of individual pro- 
blems in another country can also learn a lot with regard 
to the ways and means in solving the individual prob- 
lems under the specific concrete conditions in the re- 
spective country. Needless to say, the study of experiences 
apart from the specific concrete conditions, especially the 
uncritical application of experiences under wholly diffe- 
rent conditions in other countries, would inevitably be 
transformed not only into dogmatism and idolatry before 
the traditional forms and methods of socialist develop- 
ment in a given country, but also lead to inequality in 
the mutual relations between countries engaged in the 
development of socialism. It is therefore impossible to 
study exclusively by means of publishing and translating 
individual writings and articles (least of all by means of 
certain quotations out of context which are frequently 
distorted), or by means of sending representative dele- 
gations whose visits are invested with a predominantly 
ceremonious character. 


The experience in the development of socialist re- 
lations in a country must be sistematically studied both 
through articles and writings and even more through the 
study of concrete conditions, and concrete solutions on 
the spot. Nowhere can the functioning of our system of 
workers selfgovernment in the factories be better under- 
stood than on the spot, in factories, in conversation with 
the workers (both those who are members of the Wor- 
kers Council and those who are not), on our market, 
(in coaversations with consumers etc.). For this reason 
the mutual exchange of working delegations between so- 
cialist countries constitutes an extremely important form 
of cooperation in the sphere of socialist development in 
all countries and the promotion of socialist relations bet- 
ween countries engaged in the development of a socialist 
society. I- think I will not be mistaken if I say that the 
visit of our party delegation was invested with an exclu- 
sively working character and that it was granted all fa- 
cilities to gain full insight in the fundamental problems 
which confront Poland and the Polish Workers Party 
today. 


- Our party delegation was primarily interested in 
acquiring the most accurate idea of the party problems, 
and was therefore particularly interested in seeing how 
the Polish United Workers Party is implementing its 
leading role in socialist development under the new con- 
ditions which were brought about in Poland after the 
Seventh and especially after the Eighth Plenum of their 
Central Committee. In other words, our party delegation 
particularly wanted to know whether any changes have 
occured in the way and methods of managing the entire 
social and government life on the part of the Polish 
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United Workers Party in accordance with the changes 
in the social and government system in Poland. 


This question is best answered by outlining the 
forms and methods of management adopted by the Po- 
lish United Workers Party prior to the Seventh and 
especially the Eighth Plenum. In this period (before the 
Seventh and Eighth Plenum) as far as we know, the 
forms and methods of management by the party of the 
entire social and economic life in Poland did not differ 
essentially from the forms and methods of management 
in other socialist countries in which the Stalin’s theory 
of transmission belts, still predominates according to 
this theory the party enforces its leading role through 
the mass organizations which represent the link between 
the masses and the party, The immediate effect of such 
a theory was the enormous growth of the party appara- 
tus on the one hand, and the steady decline of the mass 
organizations on the other, this being characteristic of 
all socialist countries in which such theories of manage- 
ment by the party prevailed. Under such conditions 
the mass organizations were inevitably converted into the 
simple executors of party directives and were hence incapa- 
ble of developing. When the party begins directly implemen- 
ting its managing role in economic affairs and affairs of 
the state, then the doubling of the economic and go- 
vernment apparatus in the partv and government organs 
is inevitable on the one hand, as wellas the strengthe- 
ning of the party apparatus which manages all affairs of 
the state, the weakening of the government organs which 
are graduallv transformed into simple executors of party 
directives on the other. In the same way, the rigorous 
implementation of Stalin’s theory of transmission belts 
towards the mass, trade union, youth and other organi- 
zations is began, inevitably leads to the withering away 
of these organizations which become the mere executors 
of party directives: the leading personnel in such orga- 
nizations cannot develop as they are accustomed to re- 
ceive cut and dried solutions for all problems etc. Alt- 
hough one cannot say that the Polish comrades have 
failed to realize the detrimental effects called forth by 
the application of these theories in Poland, under the 
Polish conditions, one cannot say either that they have 
found new solutions in the realization of the leading 
role of the party under the new conditions. These pro- 
blems are currently being elaborated and studied. Con- 
crete solutions have already been found for some pro- 
blems which essentially imply the abandonment and re- 
jection of Stalin’s theory of ,,transmission belts“. Thus 
for instance the Polish United Workers Party established 
relations based on equal rights in cooperation with other 
political, parties which enlist the masses of the Polish 
people who sta-d outside the influence of the Polish 
United Workers Party today. In this connection we will 
not embark on the question whether the forms of the 
multiparty system (irrespective of the fact whether the 
other political parties have adopted socialist positions and 
recognize the leading role of the communist party) cor- 
responds to every country especially the undeveloped 
countries which are devoid of parliamentary tradition and 
where the demagogic actions of various parties and in- 
dividuals can have a disruptive effect on the socialist 
parties. We only note that the new relations established 
between ths political parties and the Polish United Wor- 
kers Party represent something qualitatively rew in the 
domain of cooperation between commiunist and other 
political parties which adopted socialist positions and are 
willing to cooperate with the communist parties. It is 
likewise obvious that the Polish United Workers Party is 
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gradually abandoning the principle of direct management 
of economic and state affairs.. Although no definite so- 
lutions have been reached on these problems, a fairly 
clear-cut orientation can nonetheless be discerned, Na- 
mely the Polish United Workers Party has laid down 
with considerable clarity the principle that all economic 
and state affairs slould be resolved in parliament. A 
principle thus formulated renders imperative the strengt- 
hening of the state organs for the management of eco- 
nomy on the one hand, and the reduction of the party 
apparatus of economic management on the other. This 
process of strengthening the state apparatus for the ma- 
nagement of economic and state affairs through the state 
organs and the reduction of the party apparatus has 
already been initiated and clearly demonstrates that the 
Polish party began abandoning the old methods of ma- 
nagement by the party. However the fact that there is 
still a fairly large party apparatus which actually is a du- 
plicate of the government apparatus testifies to the fact 
that new forms of management by the party have still 
not been devised. 


On its part the Yugoslav party delegation expo- 
unded the experiences acquired with regard to the im- 
plementation of the leading role of the party under the 
new cofiditions created in this country by the decentra- 
lization of economic and social management. The imple- 
mentations of the principle of decentralization of econo- 
mic and social management, the development of the sy- 
stem of local self-government and the transfer of the 
economic enterprises to the management of worker col- 
lectives, created such conditions in our country which 
inevitably required the modification of the methods of 
management of economic, state and social affairs by the 
communist party. As is known, the responsibility for the 
execution of the economic plans in enterprises and the 
fulfillment of the plans of compulsory deliveries and sale 
of farm products was basically borne by the organiza- 
tions of the communist party, and field party workers, 
because the material interest of the workers collectives 
for the fulfillment of the targets set was lacking, just as 
the farm producers were devoid of material stimulus for 
the fulfillment of the compulsory deliveries stipulated. 
Under such conditions the party organizations were 
obliged to adopt compulsion instead of persuasion as a 
method of activity. Party activists therefore appeared as 
the men who drive to work in interprises, who insist on 
the fulfillment of compulsory delivery quotas in rural 
areas etc. Needless to say, the prestige of the active 
party workers among the masses often suffered under 
these circumstances. Consequently the solution of such 
a situation could not lie in the better management of 
the economic and state affairs by the party organizations 
but in a radical change of the entire economic system 
and economic policy, and hence also the role of the 
party in the management of economic and social deve- 
lopment. The introduction of the system of workers ma- 
nagement of factories, the workers collectives became 
directly materially interested in increased production, 
greater efficiency, etc. Under such conditions it was no 
longer necessary for the party activists to appear in the 
ungrateful role of people who are always driving others 
to fulfil the routine tasks scheduled by the plan. In the 
same way, after the abolishment of the administrative 
regulation of relations between urban centres and rural 
areas by means of compulsory deliveries, and the placing 
of these relations on an economic basis, it was no longer 
necessary for the party activists to insist on the fulfill- 
ment of the compulsory deliveries of farm products, as 


the farm producers themselves are interested in the sale 
of their goods on the market (for which they receive 
adequate prices). The change in the economic system and 
policy wrought far reaching changes also in the role of 
the party organizations and field party activists. Under 
the novel conditions the party organizations should no 
longer enforce their managing role by commanding, but 
by persuasion and political activity. This does not of 
course mean that the leading role of the communist 
party diminishes under conditions of decentralization of 
economic management. On the contrary, the role of the 
party increases in as far as the decentralization of eco- 
nomic management is accompanied by certain localist and 
other negative tendencies. The party role is changed but 
in no way diminished under the new conditions, the 
methods of management of economic and social life are 
radically changed. 


The radically changed conditions in our country 
enabled the sweeping democratization of our entire life. 
It was demonstrated that in an underdeveloped country 
such as ours it is possible to carry out the most demo- 
cratic elections for all organs of peoples government, 
without the risk of various reactionary and demagogical 
elements gaining the upper hand although every citizen 
was able to put up his candidacy at the elections. In 
other words, the decentralization of economic and social 
management, as well as the introduction of direct parti- 
cipation of the masses in the management of state and 
economic affairs enabled the broadest possible democra- 
tization of the entire Yugoslav state and social life 
Without the socalled multi-party system, which would 
under our conditions inevitably constitute retrogression 
not progress. 


The process of social development in Poland ine- 
vitably gave rise to various trends and tendencies within 
the party itself. In the first place it is a perfectly legi- 
timate phencmenon which accompanies the birth of so- 
mething new in a situation marked by the inception of 
new social processes, such forces appear which strive to 
prevent these new social processes. Such elements have 
also appeared in the Polish party and are called conser- 
vative because they are striving to return the process of 
social development in Poland to the old, tested and cen- 
tralized social relations. However these conservative ele- 
ments which strive to rainstate the old comanding met- 
hods of management are not the only ones whose influence 
is felt in the Polish party, there being also petit bour- 
geois anarchist elements who are opposed to any mana- 
gement whatever by the party, opposed to the very 
existence of the party etc. Although the existence of such 
tendencies is a legitimate phenomenon in a period marked 
by the advent of new social processes, they weaken the 
unity of the party and to some extent render the party 
more vulnerable and hence incapable of mastering the 
new social processes. Contemplated from a long term 
aspect however the party can achieve the unity of its 
ranks only in the struggle for the mastery of the new 
social processes and the isolation of both conservative 
and petit bourgeois and anarchist elements. Needless to 
say, these phenomena in Poland were carefully studied 
by our party delegation which was able to note essen- 
tially identical phenomena on this occasion (which also 
appeared in our party) only under entirely different con- 
ditions and therefore assuming a different form. 


Although the experiences of the Polish Party in 
the domain of management by the workers are still extre- 
mely limited, it was nonetheless interesting for our party 


delegation to gain acquaintance with the previous work 
and functioning of the Workers Councils and particularly 
gain acquaintance with the views of the Polish Party 
concerning the prospects of management by the workers 
in Poland. The Polish comrades immediately told us that 
their experience in this field is inadequate, but that they 
can already say they will not copy the Yugoslav expe- 
riences acquired in workers self-government and _ tran- 
splant it mechanically to Polish soil, although they wish 
to gain the broadest possible acquaintance with our expe- 
riences in this domain with a view to profiting by all 
that is applicable under the Polish conditions. However 
our delegation was able to note that the Polish comrades 
have a considerably distorted picture of our system of 
management by the workers in ettterprises. Thus for in- 
stance the Polish comrades believed that we are oppo- 
sed to all central planning and that we favour the 
spontaneous, rather than the planned development of eco- 
nomy. Of course we explained to the Polish comrades 
that our system of management of factories by the wor- 
kers in enterprises, not only does not deny but on the 
contrary presupposes the principle of central planning 
and the laying down of concrete ratios in the distribution 
of national income as well as the principle of planned 
guidance of economic development, etc. Moreover the 
Polish comrades understood that the system of local self 
government corresponds to the conditions of a backward 
non industrial economy but that it is not suitable for a 
modern economy with a high level of concentrated pro- 
duction. Our delegation naturally took great pains to 
explain to the Polish comrades that far from hampering 
the concentration of production of our communal (local 
self-government) system actually facilitates the natural 
concentration which is economically far sounder than the 
practice of construction of big projects which only reach 
full capacity saveral years after completion, which is cha- 
racteristic for all countries with a centralistic system of 
economic management. Otherwise it was not clear to the 
Polish comrades whether the increase of prices and in- 
flationist tendencies can be checked in the system of 
management by the workers in enterprises. Our delega- 
tion explained :hat the price increase during the past 
few years in our country is not due to the system of 
workers management, but the over strained distribution 
of inccme, the considerable level of autarchy reached 
etc. Particular attention was devoted by the Polish com- 
rades to the problem of labour productivity and the wage 
and salary system which is also being extensively studied 
in this country at present. It cannot be said that the 
discussions held by our party delegation in Poland have 
clarified and elucidated all problems of workers mana- 
gement, but it is true that these discussions notably con- 
tributed to the clarification and better knowledge of many 
problems. Therefore the discussions of management by 
the workers in enterprises can be considered mutually 
profitable. 


It is entirely understandable that our party delega- 
tion held talks with the Polish comrades on problems of 
significance for the relations among socialist countries, 
the relations between communist and workers parties etc. 
It was precisely the Yugoslav and Polish parties (the 
latter particularly during and atter the Eighth Plenum) 
which were the first to emphasise the principle of equal 
rights in the relations between socialist parties. It is only 
natural that the two parties exchanged opinions on these 
questions and analysed all the positive steps made in this 
respect in the individual countries (XX congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, VIII Congress of Chinese 
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Communist Party, VIII Congress of Italian Communist 
party etc.) as well as all obstacles which still arise in the 
relations of a party with the other parties. It is unlikely 
that the communist parties will free themselves of the 
negative heritage of the past and develop creative dis- 
cussion on all problems which hamper the development 
of socialism in all countries without a frank and if 
necessary, public discussion. Without such a sincere pro- 
nouncement of views and a resolute elimination of all 
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negative phenomena inherited from the past, one cannot 
expect that the roads of future development of the so- 
cialist ideology and socialist social relations in all coun- 
tries will be cleared. Needless to say, a discussion ‘on these 
problems would be profitable for both parties not only 
as regards the establishment of mutual relations between 
the two countries but also with {regard to the establi- 
shment of mutual relations of both countries with third 
states. 


New US Policy in Middle East — the Eisenhower 


Doetrine 


L. ERVEN 


ee Message of President Eisenhower to Congress which 
was named the Eisenhower doctrine is a document which 

defines the attitude of the US Government towards the 
Near Eastern problem. This message, announced seme time ago 
was therefore awaited with keen interest, the latter boing enhanced 
by the fact that the US Middle Eastern policy had not been clearly 
formulated hitherto so that different conclusions on such a policy 
could have been drawn from the individual statements or actions 
of US diplomacy during the entire period of Middle Eastern 
crisis. In this respect the Eisenhower doctrine represents a more 
or less precise formula whose analysis affords closer insight into 
US views of the Middle Eastern problems and their ideas of the 
US role in the solution of these issues. 


The policy stated in the Message of the American President 
remains to be approved by Congress. It can approve or reject the 
message, (the latter being unlikely), or provide for certain modi- 
fications with regard to the powers and appropriations asked for. 
But the political conception outlined in the Message doubless expre- 
ssed the view of the present Eisenhower administration which guides 
the foreign political activity of the US goverrment. The Eiser ho- 
wer doctrine was therefore cxtensively ccmmented by the world 


press although Congress has still not prorounced itself definitely 
on the score. : 


We shall try to determine the objective serse of the indivi- 
dual postulates of this doctrine and problems which will eventually 
arise from its application. Hcwever some geretal ccmments are 
primarily necessary. 


BASIC ORIENTATION 


Ape first thing one notices in reading the concise text of the 
Messgge is that it stresscs the danger of Soviet domination 

as the fundemental problem of that region. Contrary to 
expectations, priority has not been assigred to the problems which 
exist in the Middle Eastern region itself but to certain interests 
of the Western powers and certain US view as to the actual 
interests of the Middle Eastern peoples which would be threatened 
by Soviet domination if the latter were established in that crea. 
No US attitude on the actual problems of the Middle Fast — among 
which Palestine, Arab — Israeli relatons, Arab refugees and the 
future status of the Suez Canal are menticned in the message, 
was stated; it was only said that they belong to the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations which enjoy the full support of the USA 
where the solution of these problems is concerned. It may be 
concluded therefrom that the USA confiim thé competence of tke 
United Nations as regards the solution of the outstanding Middle 
Eastern problems, but it cannot be irfcrred what attitude on these 
problems the US will adopt in the United Nations, nor their 
views concerning the essence of these issues. Divided counsel 
prevails in the United Nations themselves as regards the solution of the- 
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se problems, the world organization bein a common forum of all 
countries with different interests and policies. Therefore to invoke 
the competence of the United Nations is not tantamount to the 
definition of ones own atitude on the respective problem. However 
the seriounsess of the Middle Eastern situation is due precisely 
to these problems thrrough which the far reaching contradi- 
ctions of the Middle East are manifested and whose roots lie 
in the conditions which prevail in that area, the mutual ralations 
among the Middle Eastern countries themselves and the conflicts 
called forth by foreign interference in Middle Eastern affairs. 


It was stressed in the Message that it does not cover over 
all US policy in this area and that the measures proposed prima- 
rily aim at countering “eventual communist aggression both direct 
and indirect“. Consequently the Eisenhower doctrine reveals only 
a limited aspect of US Middle Eastern policy mainly towards the 
Soviet Union and contains’ an explication of US policy aiming at 
the prevention of Soviet activity in that region. 


The first press comments of. the Eisenhower doctrine asses- 
sed the one sided emphasis of ihe message on the eventual 
external threat to Middle Eastern security, instead of on the inter- 
nal causes of political instability in thst area as a shortcoming. 
Rather than an ordinary weckness, hcwever. it can be considered 
a characteristic of the US conception of Middle Eastern pclicy 
which sacrifices the significerce of the internal problems on 
which the stability of interral relations and the ccnditions of 
internal prosperity is contigent to the interests of the Western 
countries ard the Western system of collective security. 


Besides the Eisenhower coctrire represents a decument ir 
which the views of US policy frcm the time of the Truman doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan and the organization of the NATO are 
expressed. This was the pericd when the so called “Soviet com- 
plex“ pre-dominated in the Western, espesially US policy anc 
which consisted of elements of direct military threat, implied 
according to Western hypotheses, by the Soviet policy toward: 
the territorial securlty of Western Europe and the political arc 
social menece of the socalled “interraticnal ccmmunism“ or indirec 
Soviet aggression. The term indirect aggression was never definec 
precisely, althcugh this expressicn was often used, but it rovgbly 
corresporded to an accusation of the Sovict Policy of subversiv 
acticn in individual countries. 


This was the period when the cold wer wes in full swing 
many things have been explained <nd cleri ied since then. Th 
feeling of danger of internaticnal ccmmuni:m as an aggressiv 
force ard si bversive factcr in the sccial system of the Wester: 
ccuntries declined, while the fear of direct aggression graduall: 
receded, and was repleced by-the relaxation of interrations] tcn 
sicn. The Trumin dectrine with its markcdly anti-Scviet charac 
ter was replaced Jater on by the military aid pregiemmes whicl 
were no longer painted so strorg an ideolcgical Lue. The Mar 
shall Plan was ended and replaced by a gereral system of eco 
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nomic aid devoid of political, strategic and ideological elements. 

And even in the NATO the influence of the abatement of inter- 
national tension was reflected in the lesser zeal to elaborate and 
strengthen military organization. . 


It therefore seems odd that the US Government should 
revive methods stemming from the cold war in its Middle East- 
ern policy. The message of President Eisenhower shows that the 
US policy in the Middle Eastern area is motivated exclusively 
by the so called Soviet complex. Therefore the doctrine formu- 
lated in the message contains elements of the Truman doctrine 
with regard to military aid, the Marshall plan as regards econo- 
mic policy and a principled anthorization of armed intervention, 
as already previously formulated in the case of Formosa, as Eisen- 
howers contribution. 


For the USA, and this is ‘confirmed by the message, the 
Middle East never represented a separate problem as for Great 
Britain for example, its significance being contemplated within the 
context of the general US policy towards the Soviet Union. In 
this context the internal problems of the Middle East are deprived 
of a significance of their own as the latter depends on their in- 
fluence on the system of Western collective security, A fundamental 
characreristic of US foreign policy consists in the fact that its 
attitude towards all major international problems is inspired by 
ideological and politico — strategic motives dictated by the con- 
tradictions with the Soviet Union. Within this context the internal 
problems of the Middle East are no longer invested with an in- 
_dependent significance. While Great Britain pursued a policy aiming 
at the acquisition and defence of its own positions in the Middle 
East, by means of occupation, stationing of troops and various 
military arrangements, thus coming in direct conflict with the co- 
untries of this area, the US considered that stich a policy is di- 
rectly detrimental to the common Western interests. Therefore the 
USA avoided getting involved in or supporting the combinations 
of the British policy in that area, and also refrained from assi- 
sting the individual antagonistic groups of the Arab and other 
countries, striving to integrate the entire Middle Eastern area into 
the general system of Western collective security. 


This difference in methods and objectives was the funda- 
mental reason underlying the Anglo-American differences of view 
on the Middle East which was also openly manifested during the 
recent events called forth by Anglo-French armed intervention 
in Egypt. 

This intervention ended not only by the failure of the armed 
undertaking and failure to reach the immediate objective in view, 
but also the breakdown of the British policy in the Middle East 
and the disappearance of British influence. The motive of Eisen- 
hower’s message should be sought in this decline of British in- 
fluence, rather than in the resurgent menace “international com- 
munism“ of which there was no particular manifestation in the 
Middle East. The message speaks of the “persistent efforts“ of the 
Russian policy to establish “domination in the Middle East“ since 
the time of czarist Russia, while the struggle against the danger 
of international communism is one of the basic motives of the 
entire post war US policy. However owing to the dissappearance 
of British activity from the Middle East which can be logically 
expected as a result of the defeat of British policy, the US has 
one rival less among the ranks of its allies, which has so far ham- 
pered the broader development of its activities aiming at the eccom- 
plishment of an objective it considers paramount, and which con- 
sists in defending the Middle East from “Soviet domination“. 


This policy differs from the Britiih end does not contem- 
plate the acquisition of the positions formerly created by Great 
Britain. However in the long run this policy leads to the creation 
cf its own position as every policy presupposes certain positions. 
The US wish to build up such positions indirectly, by strengthe- 
ning their influence on the governments of the individual coun- 
tries, by means of political support in certain problems of their 
national policy and by different forms of military, economic and 
other assistance. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ALLIES 


HE second preliminary observation in connection with the 

. message of the US President concerns the relations of the 

USA towards their allies with regard to Middle Eastern 
policy. We will seé later on that the Eisenhower doctrine is mo- 
tivated also by the protection of European and Western interests. 
This protection has now been assumed by the USA alone, and 
the doctrine which defined these interests ard formulates the met- 
hods for its realization is the decirine of US foreign policy. This 
is the American policy of European interests. It was stated both 
on the British and French side, 10 mention only the leading US 
allies in Europe, that the US Government did not consult them 
before officially formulating its policy. 


This policy exclusively refers to the, defence of the Middle 
East and is integrated within the system of Western collective se- 
curity in which the USA play the leading role and bear the brunt 
of expenses, but which is nonetheless a joint system. In this joint 
system the doctrine represents an independent US programme 
drawn up without the cooperation and without prior consultation 
with the other participants in this system. 


The Eisenhower doctrine was published several weeks after 
the meeting of the NATO Council at which a resolution was 
adopted providing for the preliminary consultation of all member 
countries on important problems of world policy, as one of the 
ways to preserve the solidarity of the Atlantic allies before the 
problems of world policy, especially those problems which involve 
the interests of several members. The Eisenhower doctrine which 
was not preceded by such a consultation doubtless represents an 
unfavourabie precedent for the future of this resolution. This pre- 
cedent for the solidarity of the NATO members or at least the 
leading partners in this alliance is all the more unfavourable as it 
clearly ensues from the American intention to undertake indepen- 
dent political action in an area where some other members prefers 
to have vital interests. 


As for the Middle East this message represents a new phe- 
nomenon in the relations of the Western allies, at least formally 


_and in its external form. Although a permanent misunderstanding 
“prevailed in the policy of the big Western powers towards the 


Middle East especially between Great Britain and the USA, thus 
rendering any joint action difficult, the external form of allied re- 
lations was nonetheless preserved. Six years ago, the USA together 
with Great Britain, France and Turkey attempted to set up a 
Middle Eastern defence organization (MEDO) which was not carried 
out owing to Arab resistance. Together with Great Britain and 
France the USA signed a Declaration on May 25, 1950 by which 
these big powers jointly guaranteed the temporary frontiers between 
Israel and the Arab states, and assumed the obligation of joint 
intervention — within or outside of the United Nations, — in case 
of a breach of the peace in the Near East. Eventhe Baghdad pact 
did not lead to overt discord among the allies. The USA did not 
take part in this pact, nor were they in complete agreement with 
it but did not take any overt action against the pact. Ou the cont- 
rary they sent their observer to the Council of the pact later on, 
and assumed some obligations to extend economic aid and acceded 
to its anti subversion Committee. ; 


This common policy seems to have been disappointing for 
the USA. The declaration of May 25, 1950 did not come into 
effect. The Baghdad pact became an instrument of British policy 
and led to acute disunity among the Arab bloc, an ever stronger 
anti Western bias in the Arab countries and growth of Soviet in- 
fluence. The aggression against Egypt by which Great Britain and 
France placed the USA before a fait accompliseems to have pro- 
vided the finishing touch. Instead of jointly undertaking joint me- 
asures for the prevention of Israeli aggression according to the 
obligations ensuing from the 1950 declaration, Creat Britain and 
France joined the aggressor. 


THE THEORY OF THE VACUUM 


ISILLUSIONMENT of the US could have been one of 

the motives underlying the new US policy towards their 

allies but the decisive motives were doubtless of a less sen- 
timental nature. Two other considerations seem to have had a far 
greater impact. One lies in the deep rooted disagreement of the 
USA and their allies on Near Eastern policy, as regards motives, 
methods and aims. The other consists of the ,,vacuum“ which was 
created by Western absence in that area. In the opinion of the 
US Government this ,,vacuum“ could be filled by the penetration 
of Soviet infiuence in an area of vital interest strategically and 
economically to the entire US system of foreign policy. 


At any rate one thing seems certain. The Eisenhower doc- 
trine represents a new element in Middle Eastern policy, which 
still conceals imponderable repercussions on the US relations with 
the Western allies and the further development of their mutual 
relations. It can also call forth other consequences. Perhaps the 
entire political complexion of the Middle East will change under 
the influence of this doctrine and the reaction it may call forth. 
So far the situation within this area was characterized by the con- 
flicts between the Western powers and the group of countries lo- 
cated in that crea. 

These conflicts favoured the effect of inter Arab contradic- 
tions although the entire area was not involved in the contradic- 
tions between the Eastern and Western bloc. The Middle East or 
to be more precise the countries in that area were not, to any 
greater extent at least, an arena on which these contrasts activelly 
conflicted although their effect was felt from time to time. The 
fundamental characteristic of the Middle Eastern attitude where 
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bloc policy was concerned consisted in the resistance of these 
countries towards the Western bloc which strove to bring them 
within its organisations and in their efforts to remain neutral. Such 
a state of affairs favoured the aims of Soviet diplomacy even 
without any particular effort on their part. Western policy, most 
actively manifested is the British concepts and actions, methods 
and reactions called forth, was in itself a sufficient cbstacle to the 
integration of this region into the Western bloc. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is designed to alter this state of 
affairs. This doctrine is inspired by two objectives: the elimina- 
tion of the causes underlying the previous conflicts between the 
Middle Eastern countries and Western policy by a radical reform 
of this policy on the one hand, and the waging of an active 
struggle against Soviet policy and the establishment and consoli- 
dation of its relations with this area on the other. It may, reaso- 
nably be assumed that such a new Western policy will call forth 
a vigorous reaction of Soviet policy inthe struggle for the defence 
of its former and acquisition of new positions. In the long run 
the Middle East is faced by the prospect of becoming a new site 
of the active influence of US-Soviet contradictions in which the 
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countries of this area wiil also be volved. Such prospects afe 


doubtless unfavourable for peace and political stability in the 
Middle East. 


The new US policy met with different response among the 
Middle Eastern countries. The official attitudes have still not been 
published while press comments are not sufficiently reliable to 
vouchsafe «ny definite conclusions on the score. Some Western 
countries who have no particular interests in the Middle East re- 
ceived the Eisenhower doctrine with approval and considered it 
yet another contribution to the Western system of collective secu- 
rity. The British and French attitude is reserved because essen- 
tially the Eisenhower doctrine constitutes a politicai plan directed 
not only against Soviet policy in the Middle East but also the po- 
licy of Great Britain and France in this area. If these two coun- 
tries agree with the plan of ousting the Soviet Union from the 
Middle East they certainly will not consent to be elbowed out 
themselves. However this ,,elbowing out actually constitutes the 
second although less prominent aspect of this doctrine. 


(To be concluded in ext issue). 


Algerian Problem before the UNO 


Dr Milan BARTOS 


FGANISTAN, Saudi Arabia, Burma, Ceylon and Egypt 

have requested that the problem of Algeria be included on 

the list of additional problems to be discussed at the XI 
session of the General Assembly. In point of fact this is only a 
renewal of the request which was submitted to the Secretary General 
already on July 29, 1955 with the motivation that the situation in 
Algeria has deter orated owing to the large-scale arrests and rein- 
forcement of French troops in that area. This year the signatosies 
of the new Memorandum consider that it is not only a question 
of the suppression of human rights and freedoms in Algeria (as 
stated when advancing the problem of Algeria at the Seventh Ses 
sion of the General Assembly) nor a threat to the peace (as stres- 
sed in the demand of July 29, 1955) but that a situation has now 
been brought about which must inevitably provoke deep concern 
among those who wish to preserve peace. The signatories of the 
Memorandum affirm that France is to blame for such a state of 
affairs. Instead of adopting a conciliatory policy. it is asserted in 
the Memorandum, France continued her activities of military re- 
pression against the entire population of Algeria causing immense 
human and material losses. As officially stated France mainteins 
over 450,000 men in Algeria at present with a view to suppressing 
the Algerian liberation movement. In the opinion of the authors 
of the Memorandum the continuance of military operation on the 
part of France implies further bloodshed which may ultimately 
jeopardise world peece. Therefore the countries of Asia and Africa 
consider that the UN must intervene in this important internatio- 
nal problem and recognize the right of the Algerian people to 


self-determination as recognized to the peoples of Tunisia and 
Morocco. 


France considered the demand to place the Algerian prob- 
lem on the UN agenda an international slander and stressed at 
the same time that the United Nations have no right to interfere 


with the Algerian problem, Algeria being an integral part of French 
territory and not a colony. 


There can be no doubt that the native majority of the 
Algerian population are not of French origin. Algeria wes a sepa- 
rate political unit within the framework of the Moorish Empire, 
with its own ruler the Bey. France occupied and annexed Algeria 
as a redress for the physical affront committed by the Bey who 
slapped the French consul on the face. The large scale coloniza- 
tion of French settlers took place durirg the 120 yeers of French 
occupation. The native majority however wished to retain its natio- 
nal characteristics and with the support of the Arab movement did 


not remain indifferent towards the movement as a whole nor its 
independence in particular. 


Although linking themselves at first with the French Ccm- 
munist Party, the Algerian national parties could not maintain 
their bonds with the French political parties, even the most liberal which 
did not shirk from recognizing the rights of the Algerian popula- 
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tion. The stronger the pan-Arabic movemeat became, the more the 
Algerian leaders realized that they must fight on behalf of thei 
people and its rights. The links of the mo ement with the Frenct 
parties ceased, the former becoming a nationalist liberation move: 
ment on a local scale. Since 1950 the movement is acquiring ar 
ever stronger specifically Algerian imporint. The foots of the mora 
framework of the Algerian movement should be sought in Alge: 
tian-Tunisian and Algerian-Moroccan brotherhood. The objectiv: 
of the French tactical approach to Tunisia and Morocco was t: 
avoid recognizing the status enjoyed by these two Arab countrie 
under French sovereigaty to Algeria. Tunisia and Morocco we! 
protectorates so the stardpoint was adopted that this reletionshi 
could be legally terminated by the abrogation of the Agreement 0 


protectorate and the conclusion of an Agreement on friendship an 
cooperation. 


It is true that there are many French citisens both colonis 
and recent settlers living in Algeria. There are whole French se 
tlements, plantations and villages in Algeria and the French a1 
proud of their colonization. This still does not prove however thi 
Algeria is a French territory and not the land of the natives. O 
the contrary this only proves that the French created their cok 
nies on foreign territory. However honest the original French desi: 
to create a tolerable situation in Algeria in tke relationship be 
ween the natives and colonizers, the radical nature which is a leg 
timate characteristic cf all national liberation movements was al: 
manifested in this case. For a time the French half-measures pr 
vided a means to the Algerians for rallyng closer together ar 
creating a stronger organization. 


However the more this organisation expanded and consol 
dated the more the national consciousness of the Algerian nativ 
increased, and their determination to advence the demand for al 
solute independence. Such a state of affairs logically resulted in 
changé of the French attitude. Frarce was confronted bv the ¢ 
lemma: either recognize the independence of Allgeria and set ce 
tain conditions for the French withdrawal or to attempt to mai: 
tain its positions in Algeria by measures of extreme pressure. T. 
French believed that the emancipation of Morocco and Tunis 
will weaken the Algerian efforts to attain their own independer« 
and thus bring about a temporary truce with the Arab moveme 
based on the independence of Morocco and Tunisia while postp 
ning the Algerian problem for the future. These tactics were de 
med to failure hcwever. 

By dividirg the Arabs of North Africa into three natio 
France denied the right of each to speak on behalf of the oth 
two. No compromises, no promises to Tunisia and Morocco c 
have any influence whatever on the attitude of Algeria. They r 
main a people for themselves, whose legitimate cleims have pr 
been satisfied ard who are consequently obliged to go to the be 
ter end in their struggle for liberation. After so many blocdy co 
flicts, in which the French military circles were given too free 
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hand, the situation reached a point when either everything had to 
be sacrificed or a persistent struggle waged for national rights. 
Even if the French Government had attempted to seek a solution 
by negotiating with the Arab leaders on the j rotection of ker in- 
terests and property of her citizens, it would be hard to form an 
Aigerian Government under such conditions without extending 
solid guarantees for its autonomy. The Algerian movement has 
drifted far apart from legalist conditions, and once driven to ille- 
va; positions by the French government, it had to adjust itself to 
such revolutionary circumstances and as an illegal movement deny 
the right of colonialist p wer to deprive the Algerian people of 
the right to self determination. If the French government had im- 
plemented any serious reforms by 1950 it is not impossible that a 
differentiation of opinion would have taken place in Frince, and 
that the Algerian party relying on France would have been capable 
of forming a transitional government through which emancipation 
would have been carried out and which would have assumed cer- 
tain legal obligations towards France. This course was adopted by 
Great Britain in the emancipation of her overseas possessions. 

The general national liberation movement of the Afro-Asian 
countries is essentially revolutionary. Based on the principles of 
the UN Charter, recognizing the equa] rights of states and denying 
the right to discrimination, it prevented the European and Ame- 
rican countries from turning a deaf ear to the claims of the coun- 
tries rallied at the Bandung conference. The pan-Arabic movement 
strengthened by the creation of the independent states of Tunisia 
and Morocco had to offer its support to the demands of the Al- 
gerian people. The present anti-colonial attitude of most countries 
affords a favourable atmosphere to the struggle of the Algerian 
people for its rights, although the countries which constitute this 
majority have not pronounced themselves openly against France. 
Perhaps there is no country which will denounce France in connec- 
tion with the problem of Algeria but it is no less certain that 
France will not enjoy the support of world opinion either. It is 
unlikely that the majority of states in the United Nations will 
strive to accelerate the process of Algerian liberation, but the time 
is past when countries can openly indorse the forcible supprvssion 
of such a process. The countries may support France and prevent 
the Algerian problem from being resolved by a vote at her expense, 
but to facilitate the continuance of repression in Algeria would 
mean going too far, 


French public opinion is divided cn the Algerian prcblem 
“at present. All Frenchmen are aware of the benefits reaped by 
France from the possession of Algeria, but are alto ro less cons- 
cious that the maintenance of Algeria is a costly undertaking with 
bleak prospects. The French are argty with the Algerians and 
consider them ungrateful, but are increasingly aware of the fact 
that an Algerian is not a Frenchman and that a Frenchma: can- 
not be created by decree. France is well aware that Algeria cannot 
be long held by force, because the costs of maintaining the mili- 


tary contingent in Algeria are equal to the tenfold income of that 
country. The mintenance of such a contingent’ for considerations 
of prestige would exert too great a strain on the French resources. 
Sooner or later, in one way or other, France will have to recognize 
the fundamental rights of the Algerian people. Tunisia and Moro- 
cco are examples which justify the hopes of the Algerians in the 
just solution of their problem. 


The placing of the Algerian problem before the United Nati- 
ons would facilitate the devising of a solution for this problem 
which would satisfy the elementary rights of the Algerians while 
taking in account certain French interests at the same time. Accor- 
ding to French national law Algeria is an integral part of the French 
Republic, while according to international law Algeria is the fat- 
herland of a people who cannot be denied the right to national 
individuality which the majority of peoples will doubtless recognize 
from the UN platform. 


Our sympathies .for the French do not entitle us to deny 
the Arabs what is theirs by right. Perhaps the most expedient 
course would consist in the solution of the problem of Algerian 
liberation between France and the leaders of the Algerian people, 
otherwise the massacres and bloodshed will continue. A broad out- 
look on the part of France during the eventual talks would be all 
the more desirable because the broader minded the French attitude 
in granting the rights to the Algerian peoples the more France 
will be able to restitute what is lost. 


Colonial empires are crumbling, colonies, in as far as they 
still exist, are transient emanations of obsolete relations, while the 


creation and consolidation of national states is an inexerable pro- 
cess of history. 


Economic Prosperity in USA and Western Europe 


Rados’ STAMENKOVIC 


ie is difficult this year 10 give any precise apyraisal of the 
annual economic balance sheets of the West European 

countries, and still more difficult 10 predict possible ten- 
dencies of economic development in the next few months. The 
aggression against Egypt interrupted a period of eccnomic boom, 
which had begun in Western Europe several yeers ago. A long 
time will have to pass before a correct evaluaticn of all the eco- 
nomic consequences of this aggression is given. 


So far, the chief attention of ecoromists was fccused on 
the most immediate results of oil shortages in some European 
countries-{he rationirg of petrol in France and Britain, the decrea- 
sing of the world market value of the pound sterling, the changes 
in the relationship between the creditor and debtor couniries 
within the European Payments Unicn and so on. Hewever, the 
negative consequences of the eggression will, there is no doubt, 
be felt for a long time. The flew of oil from the Middle East 
stopped at the time when the short term economic successes of 
the West Europeen countries began to conflict with the unsolved 
problems of thir long range «ccnomic development. The problem 
of fuel supplies had <lready been acute, ard, even if nothirg had 
happened in the world, the West Europeen countries wculd have 
been forced to increese their oil imports and so deplete their 
dollar reserves still further. Now, hcweyer, they will have to exert 
far greater efforts just to consolidate what hed already been achie- 
ved some vears ago, and to maintein a high level of production 


in order to prevent unemployment and losses through partial 
exploitation of resources, 


LOSSES OF THE MIDDLE EASTERN ECONOMY 


It would, however, be wrorg to say that the new situation 
affects orly the West European countries. Even without making a 
study of any figures, it is quite easy to see that the countries of 
the Middle East, oi] is the chief source of inccme, will be hit 
even harder, Here, we must remember that at one time nearly 
three-fourths of Iraqi oil used to be exported thrcugh the now 
dameged pipe lines, since there were ro other ways to transport 
it away from the country. Kuwait, too, used to send just as much 
of its oil — and Iran at least one third of its oil output — through 
the Suez canal. Syria and the Lebanon ere losing the income 
from the flow of oil through their territories, <s well as the inco- 
me from the services they provided at the terminal stations. One 
should not forget the Asian countries on the other side of the 
Persian Gulf cither. The shortages in tanker fleets and the increa- 
sed costs of seaborne transport carnot but affect adversely 
their efforts in eccncmic development, since any aggravation in 
the balance of payments will hit them harder than the countries 
of Western Europe. 


Owing to thesse reasons, our discussion of the West Euro- 
pean econcmic bcom will be restricted to the period prior to the 
aggression in the Middle East, both in treatirg the trends in 1956 
and in analyzing the new cycle of econcmic activity which began 
to develop at the end of 1952 or at the beginning of 1953. 
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INDUSTRIAL BOOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND WESTERN EUROPE 


The economic boom in the United States and in Western 
Europe in 1956 must be viewed as a phase of a longer period of 
prosperity which began after the effects of the Korean war ceased 
to be felt. The beginning of this period did not coincide in both 
areas, it is true. In the United States, where the effects of ex- 
tensive programmes of armaments were far greater, the so called 
»Korean period“ lasted much longer, and it ended- in considerable 
decreases in industrial production and employment between the 
autumn of 1953 and the spring of 1954. It was only after several 
unstable months of readjustments to the quieter political conditions 
and decreased defence expenditures that an upward trend in indu- 
strial production began to be noticed which developed into full 
swing during 1955. In the West European countries, however, the 
revival of industrial production began towards the end of 1952, i.e. 


after a year of stagnation caused by the reaction to the unstable - 


market and by speculaiions during the Korean conflict. After that, 
economic improvements continued without any appreciable changes. 
They were not stopped even by the unfavourable development of 
the American economy in 1953/54. The economic life of the West 
European countries had by then gained a considerable accelaration 
of its own, and the various forms of American military assistance 
“themselves helped to neutralize international effects of the tem- 
porary American recession. 


Industrial production and the gross national product in both 
areas reached a record level in 1955. The annual industrial pro- 
duction increase was 11% in the United States and 9% in Western 
Europe, and the increase in the gross national income, measured 
by constant prices, amounted to 6% in both areas. 


In 1956, i.e. in the first six months of the year, there were 
certain differences in industrial and commercial activity in the 
United States_and Western Europe, but the fundamental indices 
of their production and trade increased, on the whole, along pa- 
rallel lines. The United States experienced a period of marked 
fluctuations, during which the output of certain branches of eco- 
nomy, particularly the automobile industry, was somewhat slowed 
down. ‘Together with this there was a five week strike in the steel 
industry which ended at the beginning of August. But, judging by 
the semi-annual figures, the general upward movement of economic 
activity was not stopped. Even certain small increases were then 
recorded because other branches of industry continued to expand. 
In the third quarter the development of the American economy 
was much more powerful and unifurm. The value of gross pro- 
duction in the third quarter was at the rate of 413 billion dollars 
as compared with 408 billion ratte in the second quarter, and fur- 
ther progress was recorded in all industries, except housing con- 
struction. 


The upward swing in economic activity in the last few 
months of the year was accompanied by brisk business in the 
money market. In mid-November interest rates were higher than 
at any time in the last twenty years. However, the Federal Reserve 

, Board did not show any intention of easing the credit terms, be- 
cause it considered that such a step would perhaps produce a 
danger of new inflationary pressure. This attitude ot the Reserve 
Board which — under Republican rule — became one of the most 
important factors of the country’s economic policy — was very 
significant. It reflected the contidence of the Administsation in 
the pillars of prosperity — investments and consumption, at least 
in the short term perspectives of the American economy. Judging 
by the optimism of official circles, the United States is entering 
the new year with favourable chances of further progress. 


Western Europe had good busineas in 1956, if the matters 
are considered from the viewpoint of global demands. Although 
official figures for the seconf half of the year are not yet available, 
it can be presumed that the results were not as good as those in 
1955. The rate of increase in industria] production and national 
product will certainly prove to have been two or three per cent 
lower, even if we exclude the closing two months during which 
shortages of oil affected industry as well. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE WEST EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


This conclusion seems to be correct, first because there 
were no longer underemployed industrial capacities in 1956 which 
might have enabled the same rate of expansion as earlier, secondly, 
because the intensification of industrial production inevitably pro- 
duces certain bottlenecks in the basic branches of industry, pri- 
marily in fuel supplies, which act as a check to further expansion, 
and, thirdly, because imreases in imports by these branches of 
industry tend to be greater than their exports, which aggravates 
the balance of payments and so causes inflationary pressure. 
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These facts, which, to a smaller or greater extent, weré 
recorded in the middle of the year, and which were the outcome 
of the unsolved structural weaknesses of economy, explain the 
extensive anti-inflationary measures taken in the European count- 
ries. These measures, whose aim is to restore or maintain an equi- 
librium in the balances of payments, seek to retard investments 
which are not made to expand industrial producton, such as those 
in housing construction tor instance. If we bear in mind that in 
most West European countries 40% to 50% of the funds set 
aside for housing programmes comes from public sources, it will. 
not be hard to see that the state can influence the general direction 
of economic activity through this sector of industry. Further, there 
is the installment system of sales which can be used as an effe- 
ctive lever in controlling consumption as well as monetary policy 
by which the state influences economic activity. 


THE ROLE OF ,SPONTANEOUS FORCES* 


Another matter which attracted great attention of economistsin 
various countries was the question of the nature of the present 
cycle of prosperity which began after the Korean war. It can be 
said that the prevalent opinion was that this was a specific cycle 
of development, different from the earlier phases of the post-war 
boom. This opinion came to expression also in the annual report 
of the International Clearing Bank, written by the well known 
economist, Peter Jacobson. The arguments used to back up this 
opinion are based on the fact that the new upward trend in eco- 
nomic activity in both United States and in Western Europe was 
due to the cumulative action of fixed investments, private invest- 
ments in the first place. In other words, it seems that it is belie- 
ved that state interventions, together with defence programmes, 
did not play any significant role in this new boom. Instead, the 
decisive role in this is ascribed to the ,,spontaneous forces“, i.e. 
private initiative which took advantage of investment possibilities 
caused by new technological discoveries and by the growth of the 
population. 


This opinion deserves a lot of attention because it contains 
a ceratzin measure of truth. First of all, it is true that armaments 
in this last cycle of economic activity did not play any great role. 
The stimulus of defence progiammes was exhausted in the con 
cluding phase of the activity following the Korean war, so that 
in the course of the new period they played only a passive role 
in securing the minimum of economic activity. Secondly, it seems 
true that new investment possibilities were largely due to new 
technological inventions, This was best seen in Western Europe, 
where new technological possibikities had not been opened to any 
apprecjable extent until 1950, i.e. during the period when many 
economic problems of a financial nature were still outstanding, Finally, 
it seems that the competencies of the state in a number of count- 
ries were restricted in relation to first five or six post War years. 
Accordingly, the new economic boom seems to be more lke the 
classical booms which were based on peacetime production, 


HOUSING AND WEAKNESSES OF FISCAL PRESSURE 


When the relations between the state and private initiative 
is discussed, we must take into acccunt two special factors which 
throw more light on the new cycle of economic activity. The 
first of these factors is the more flexible and direct state interven- 
tion which is just as effective as the forms of intervemiion applied 
in the first post war years. Here, we cught to emphasize housing 
programmes first. ln Western Europe, as well as in the United 
States extensive activity in this field began to be retarded at the 
beginning of the new period of development, and when industrial 
investments and consumption reached record levels housing con- 
struction began to leg behind progress in other sectors of industry. 
But, as we have already said, housing construction was under 
strict state control, either because the state itself financed most of 
the housing progremmes, as in Western Europe, or because it 
determined the terms of credit, as in the United States. In both 
cases, the state was in a position to influence the entire economic 
activity effectively. 


The other factor was the weakening of fiscal pressure, 
which came to expression in all countries in 19:3 and 1954, and 
in Great Britain also at the beginning of 1955. The general line 
of fiscal policy in that period was characterized by decreases in 
taxes On income and by certain fiscal facilities in investments. And, 
as it was expected, such a policy stimulated both investments and 
personal consumption. 


However, when we analyze this second factor carefully, we 
cannot but conclude that it was a method of economic policy 
which cannot be permanently applied. Even if we put aside the 
defence expenditures, which are necessitated by the unsetiled po- 
litical conditions in the world, the transfering of various functions 


from the staté to private undertakings has its limits which cannot 
be overstepped without endangering economic stability and social 
progress. These limits, of course, are not strictly fixed, and they 
can be shifted in one or the other direction jn different periods. 
Today, however, no government denies the necessity of a definite 
minimum of economic stability which must be guaranteed by the 
state. This is one of the essential postulates of post war economic 
policy which was reaffirmed by every change in economic program- 
mes both in Western Europe and in the United States. 


FUTURE OUTLOOKS 


If matters are considered through this prism, it can be 
said that the economic prosperity after the Korean conflict was 
largely due to the transition from old to new relations between 
the state and private undertakings, after which the budgetary ex- 
penditures were decreased. But there are great differences between 
this new relationship and the traditional forms of economic policy 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


which do not-make it possible to give any predictions concerning 
the future of the present cycle of economic activity in Western 
Europe and the United States on the basis of pre-war standirds. 


As things stand today, it seems that the ratio between state 
expenditures and the national income has been stabilized in most 
countries during 1956, and that no great changes can be expected 
in this field in the near future. If this proves to be correct, it 
will be possible to expect that the fate of the present cycle of 
economic prosperity will depend on three factors: the possibility 
of private investments within the new ration between state expen- 
ditures and the national income, the manner in which the state 
will influence housing programmes, and the use of monetary po- 
licy as a means to determe economic activity in general. 

If the strength of the first factor should be exhausted and 
the two other fail to ensure the desirable minimum scope of eco- 
nomic activity, the fiscal policy itself will have to resume its 
earlier role and the state will certainly resort to a number of other 
measures from the wealthy arsenal which was created afcer 1931. 
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MANIFOLD VALUE 


Aser DELEON 


HE Workers Councils in enterprises are one of the most 
essential characteristics of Yugoslavia’s present social order- 
not becatise the new forms of economic life and economic 

Management are dominant and decisive for the country’s 
entire social life, but because the introduction of the col- 
lective managing bodies in enterprises brought abort.a number 
of fundamental and far reaching social and economic char ges, and 
because these m:naging bodies made a deep imprint on sociai life 
ownership relations, and modes of management. After all, sccialist 
democracy in Yugoslavia has two basic characteristics: social ow- 
nership of the means of production, and social management of 
enterprises, communes and various public services. 


The idea of workers’ participation in the management of produ- 
ction is not new. It is, one might say. as old as the strugg] e of the wor- 
king class for better living conditions, for freedcmin all respects. It has 
been coming to expression during all socia] upheavals and actions of 
the working class in the last hundrea yc ars. The wish of the wor- 
kers to have a say in ecoromic affairs (through consultative, con- 
trol, selfgoverning or managing functions) have so far been ref- 
lected in many ways. Although results achieved in this field so far 
are satisfactory only in rare cases, this tendency itself shcws the 
unbreakable link between the struggle for social progress, for wor- 
kers’ participation in the management of production. 


The realization of the system of workers’ self-management has 
its firm economic basis and deep connections with the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. The Workers’ Courcils appear as 
a result of a long but unique process: under capitalism production 
is gradually acquiring social character; the meens of production 
become social property; and such socia] means of production call 
for social management. In fact, cepitalist production is being 
replaced by social production, and individual or zedministrative 
management by social management. 


The setting up of Workers’- Councils in any contry, the 
introduction of any form of co-management, the increasing of the 
responsibility of producers for the function of the enterprises in 
which they work, and the organizirg in various bcdies through 
which the initiative and interest of workers come to expres- 
sion, are aJjl, under present conditions, part of a unique world 
process. In spite of fears, contradictions, indecision erd dogm<- 
tism, which are evident in different parts of the world, this pro- 
cess goes on. It succeeds in overccming the resistence of woik- 
ers movements, trade uniors, capitelists, \aricus secialict :nd other 
forces. 


The forming of the Workers’ Councils in Yugeslevia was 
the realization of an cld idea of the inteinatioral labour mover ent. 
It was a step further in solvirg the interne] coniredicticns of the 
socialist system itself. 


To explain the appearance of Workers’ Councils, it is ne- 
cessary to underline that the turning over of enterprises to the 
workers for managcment was one cf the best ways to remove the 
contradictions beiween highly developed prcducticn, the foim of 
ownership, the manner of management and the functioning of 
economic laws. The forming of Wo1kers’ Councils was not an 
»error® or ,,weakness“, but a step to overcome the inefficiancies 
of the system itself, the system which was thus enriched by fur- 
ther and essential forms. 


The intoduction of the system of Workers’ Councils was 
not merely a step to organize collective bodies of management in 
enterprises, ive. an organizational measure. For the system brought 
about many new thirgs in its wake: the position, role and rights 
of the working class were changed; the worker ceased to be a 
mere source of labour power and became a manager; the enter- 
prises became much more independent; the rele of the admini- 
Strative machine was decreased; «conemic laws, particularly the 
law of supply ard demand, came to greater expressicn; competi- 
tion between enterprises increased; individu:ls and collectives be- 
came more interested in producticn; and better possibilities were 
created for the harmonizing of irdividual and common interests. 
Accordingly, the introduction cf the system of Workers’ Councils 
brought about significant changes in the country’s life, state order 
and economic system. 


The political value of this system lies in the fact that the 
producers now have their own, direct organs, through which they 
manage the matters concerning their own life. In stead of com- 
plicated political mechanisms, instead of a powerful state n achine, 
a new machinery of direct democracy is being developed. Dangers 
to the freedom of the working people cease to be acute, because 
bureaucracy is graduélly losing its material snd social basis. The 
sovereign will of producers in enterprises has acquired great posi- 
bilities of expression. 

The econcmic value of the system came to expression 
through the constant development of the country’s materia! basis. 
Too strict or too longa system of centralized management of eco- 


_nomy can lead to the stagnation of productive forces, because no 


state machine, no matter how perfect it mzy be, can replace the 
strergth and the self-initiative of direct producers. Now, the freeing 
of enterprises frcm too great dependence on detail central plans 
brought about greater producticn, and a better variety and quality 
of products. And the participation of preducers in the distribution 
of created wealth, the dependence of the individual’s earnings on 
the success of his enterprise represent a great stimulus to all, as 
well as a strong link between the individual, the collective and 
the community. 


The social value of the system of Workers’ Councils lies in 
the fact that society ceases to be devided on those who govern 
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and those who are governed. The gap between the two sections of 
the populations is narrowing; manag¢ment in economy is no longer 
a profession since the principle that everybody should work and 
manage is being gradually realized. The worker is no longer me- 
rely the executor of other people’s will; he is both the producer 
and the manager. The producer ceases to be considered immature, 
because manegement in his name is disappearing, and he himself 
is taking up the functions of management. The division of society 
on classes, castes, groups is losing its basis. 

The moral value of the system, does not come to expres- 
sion in anything so much as in the overcoming of contradictions 
between intelectual and manual labour, for nothing can help to 
eliminate this contradiction as much as the fact that no one is 
engaged in manual labour only, since every worker performs a 
highly qualified function, the function of management. The period 
of workers’self-government brought about a great new thirst for 
knowledge, and widespread actions are being taken to satisfv this 
thirst and to train producers for managing posts. Since democracy 
in any country cannot be measured only by the extent of acquired, 
won or accustomed rights of the individual, but also — and even 
more so — by the factual exercise of such rights, the training of 
workers for management may be taken to bea step to enable them 
to make greater use of their rights. 

The ethical value of the system of Workers’ Councils be- 
comes evident as soon as one grasps the possibilities for the self- 
initiative and freedom of action of the working collectives. Self- 
government and the team spirit are greatly encouraged by the 
system. The unity of individual and collective interests, their rights 
and obligations, also influence the attitude of the producers in 
enterprises which are managed by Workers’ Councils. Accordingly, 
their attitude towards the community and the possibilities of the 
community cannot but be changed. People who are acquainted 
with the possibilities of enterprises, and communes, for whom 
there are no secrets of management, cannot demand the impossible 
either. Self-government in fact means the management of one’s 
own affairs, the solving of one’s own needs independently. It pla- 
ces the workers in a position where they must seek a way out of 
all difficulties by themselves and not expect them to be solved 
by any external force, so that they gain greater confidence in their 
own strength. 

All these are incontestable values. They, it is true, are still 
insufficiently developed, in a rudimentary stage. Yet, they are real 
values. Now, greater practice and longer experierce will be neces- 
sary to turn these real values into realized values. 


DIPLOMATIC CHRONICLE 


January 5 — The appointment was announced of Yugoslavia’s new 
Consuls in several foreign cities: Graz — Anton Kolendi¢, 
former Counsellor in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs; 
Marseilles — Luka Belamari¢c, State Counsellor; Sydney — 
Zivko Josilo, former Chief of Department; Capetown — Ljuba 
Relji¢. ? 

January 8 — President Tito received members of the American 
mission who are studying the application of American assis- 
tance in European countries. The members of the mission 
were also received by Svetozar Vukmanovic, Vice President 
of the Federal Executive Council, and Kota Popovié, State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


January 8 — The Albanian Government informed the Yugoslav 
Minister in Tirana that it considered the Legaticn’s First 
Secretary, Syeto Vucié, a persona non-grata, demanding that 
he leave the country as scon as possible. The Albanian 
Government, however, refused to give any explanation for the 
decision. 

January 9 — President Tito received the newly naned Yugoslav 
ambassador to Hungary, Jovo Kapici¢, who is to take up his 
new duty soon. 

January 9 — The Hungarian Government received Yugoslavia’s 
agreement for the appointment of Lajos Cebi as Hungary’s 
new ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

January 10 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to the United States, 
Leo Mates, had a meeting with the American Under Sccres 
tary of State, Robert Murphy. 

January 10 — Dalibor Soldati¢é, fcrmer Yugoslav Minister in 
Budapest, was appointed Chief of Protccol in the State Scc- 
retariat for Foreign Affairs. 

January 14 — In Ljubljana the President of the People’s Assem- 
bly of Slovenia received members of the diplomatic corps 
from Zagreb, 
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CHRONOLOGY} 


December 26 — In the Federal People’s Assembly, Milentije Po 
povicé, member of the Federal Executive Courcil submittec 
the report on the draft Economic Plan for 1957 (See ,,Borba‘ 
and ,,Politika* of December, 26). 


December 27 — After a report on the draft Federal Budget by 
Avdo Humo, a report on the Army’s budget by Ivan GoSnjak 
and a report on the budget of the Department for Interna 
Affairs by Svetozar Stefanovic, the Federal People’s Assembl} 
approved the Federal Economic Plan and Budget for 1957. 


December 28 — The Agreement on Legal Assistance betweer 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria was ratified. 


December 29 — A communique was issued in Warsaw on thi 
talks between delegations of the League of Communists 0} 
Yugoslavia and the Polish United Workers’ Party (See column 
,,Documents“), 


January 4 — A trade protocol] for 1957 was signed in Peking bet 
ween Yugoslavia and the People’s Republic of China whict 
provides for trade exchanges up to the value of 7 milliot 
pounds sterling, or over 40% more than last year. 


January 5 — After a fortnight’s visit to Yugoslavia, a delegatior 
of Polish nuclear physicists left for Warsaw. A joint commu 
nique was issued, underlining that there were wide possibili 
ties for cooperation between the two countries in the field o 
the peacetime uses of nuclear energy. The two countries agree¢ 
to devise forms of such cooperation as soon as possible. 


Januar 7 — It was announced that the value of Yugoslav export 
in December 1956 was over 11.5 billion dinars, the recor 
monthly figure after the wer. It is estimated that the tota 
value of Yugoslav exports in 1956 amounted to about 96 bil: 
lion dinars as against 74.1 billion dinars in 1955. 


January 8 — Mr. Amir Hoveida, the envoy of the United Nation 
High Commissioner for Refugees, arrived in Beograd to tall 
with Yugoslav authorities about the problem of Hungaria 
refugees in Yugoslavia. 


January 9 — A Yugoslav delegation, headed by Nikola Minéev 
member of the Federal Executive Council, left for Moscot 
to negotiate with Soviet representitives about the Yugosla 
Soviet agreement on cooperation in the peacetime uses of ato 
mic energy. 

January 11 — An official spokesman of the Yugoslav State Secre 
tariat for Foreign Affairs announced that, following a reques 
of the Hungarian Government, the Yugoslav Government hai 
granted a 2 million dollar credit to Hungary, together wit 
certain trade facilities. 


January 11 — A trade protocol for 1957 was signed in Buchares 
between: Yugoslavia and Rumania providing for 16 millio 
dollars worth of commodity exchanges, which is 33% mor 
than last year. 


January 11 — A Yugoslav economic delegaticn, led by Ljub 
Babi¢. State Under Secretary for Trade, went to Moscow t 
agree with Soviet foreign trade authorities a list of commoci 
ties to be exchanged in 1957. Before leaving, Ljubo Babi 
expressed the belief that a step further in expanding trad 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia would be made i 
Moscow. 

January 15 — A delegation of the Central Technical Administr< 
tion of Poland arrived in Beograd. 


Our new contributors 


DR. MLADEN IVEKOVIG, State Under Secretary fe 
Foreign Affairs. Immediately after the war, Dr. Ivekovié was 
member of the Federal Assembly. In 1946 he joined the diploma 
tic service. when he was appointed chief of the Yugoslav delega 
tion to the Agency for Reparations in Brussels. From 1947 1 
1951 he was Yugoslavia’s ambassador in Rome, and, later, unt 
1956, in Bonn. As a diplomat he has taken part in several inte1 
national conferences. He was deputy chief of the Yugoslav dele 
gation to the eleventh meeting of the United Nations Gener: 
Assembly. 


ASER DELEON, a publicist, held a number of respon 
sible posts until 1948. In 1948 he was engaged by the trad 
union organization. Today he is a member cf the Secretariat ¢ 
the Central Board of the Federation of Trade Union. In additior 
he is editcr cof the trade union paper, “Red,, member of th 
Yugoslay National Ccmmission for UNESCO, and Secretary c 
the Council of the Cultural Societies of Yugoslavia. 
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COMMENTS 


INDIAS PERSPECTIVES 


Lj. MARKOVIC — - 


2 Osi year’s session of the Indian National Congress which 
took place early in January at Indore, Central India, will not 

go down in history as a symbol of the beginning of a new 
yhase in the development of the Congress Party, but will be put 
yn record as significant, having been held in a very important 
yeriod of India’s life. The new phase in the development of the 
Songress Party began two years ago with the session in Avadi 
where the historical resolution was passed on the building of “a 
society after the socialist pattern, in which the basic means of 
Sroduction are social property or under social control, in which 
areduction is progressively increased and national wealth justly 
listributed“. The same session determined the role of private and 
jublic sectors in Indian economy emphasizing that key positions 
nust be in the public sector. 


TWO YEARS AGO 


AVING, in 1947, assumed the responsibility for the destiny 
of independent India, having successfully fulfilled the pri- 
mary tasks of integration, abolition of ths remnants of feu- 

jalism, planned the food supply of the huge population and crea- 
ed prerequisites for rapid progress, the Congress with its deci- 
ions opened a new epoch in Idia’s development. It was clearly 
ormulated at Avadi that the Congress rejects all dogmatism and 
seeks its own ways in keeping with the conditions and needs of 
india, recognizing at the same time the existence of certain com- 
non principles of socialism which can be applied in every coun- 
ry. The Avadi session established also that industrialization of 
[ndla is necessary and inevitable and that the Second Five Year 
Plan must give priority to industrial development, above all basical. 
But it was clearly indicated at Avadi that the Congress will be 
able to act as a pioneer of the industrial and social revolution only 
f it wages an unremitting struggle for both the purity of its ranks 
ind for its organizational consolidation. : 

All efforts of the Congress in the last two years were cent- 
red on the elaboration and implementation of decisions taken at 
Avadi. It was necessary to create conditions for working out and. 
mplementing the Second Five Year Plan by taking hold of basic 
sconomic positions. Steps were taken fer the reform of the income 
fax system, for tightening the contro] over financial groups, both 
foreign and Indian, which under a specific Indian system control 
4 large number of firms in the capacity of “agencies for admini- 
stration’. A fourth change of the Constitution was carried out, 
establishing that lawcourts cannot control the decisions of Parlia- 
ment on the fixing of amounts for compensation of nationalized 
property; then the biggest Indian bank — The Imperial Bank — 
was nationalized and charged with the task of granting agricultural 
credits. The same framework of measures included the nationali- 
zation of the life insurance companies in order that those funds of 
the community, which constituted their capital, might be usefully 
used for capital investment which the country needed, and finally 
the new industrial policy was inaugurated providing for inclusion 
of basic and strategic industry in the public sector, while the pri- 
vate sector was required to bring its activities in line with the 
general principles of nationai economic and social policies. At the 
same time the Congress laid down the principles for the gradual 
inclusion of workers in the organs of management of factories, 
primarily in the public sector, which, owing to its rapid develop- 
ment promises to become a dominant factor in the Indian econo- 
my. These and other measures, including the organizing of finan- 
cial corporations for financing investments, and state corporations 
for foreign trade, provided possibilities for building the Second 
Five Year Plan on those founditions which head been laid down 
at Avadi. 


ADAPTATION TO NEW CONDITIONS 


J Naik: with efforts for economic development, the Congress 
took steps for consolidating its organizaticn. Here the prin- 

cipal task was to adapt this all-national movement to néw 
conditions and make it the main force for building socialism — this 


movement which was originally created for achieving India’s inde- 
pendence and had retained many elements of a national movement 
even after the winning of independence and breaking away of nu- 
merous right-wing and left-wing groups. In such a broad organi- 
zation as the Congress Party, with such a heterogeneous composi- 
tion and different ideological heritages, a process of this sort can- 
not be rapid, nor can it go on without dislocations and differen- 
tiation. This was bound to show up in all the measures taken by 
the Congress leadership during the last two years inside the orga- 
nization. This process also gave rise to occasional crises in such 
cases when the capitalist class tried to oppose the Government’s 
progressive measures or at least to slow them down, or when se- 
paratist and localist tendencies came to the surface as threats to 
the unity of India, as for instance last year when the question of 
India’s reorganization on a language basis was considered. Although 
this is all a big problem for India, it is not an obstacle for a 
steady onward march in the spirit of principles proclaimed at Avadi. 
The present situation in this r-gard is perhaps best illustrated by 
Premier Nehru’s words spoken something over two months ago: 
“The Congress has always been more than a political party. It has 
been a political party but it has also been a broad movement 
which shook India. This character of the Congress is still main- 
tained. And because it is a movement, it consists of people with 
different views, and let me also admit that many of them are so- 
cially reactionary, such as are to be found in any group... These 
reactionary elements can perhaps influence the Congress locally, 
but in a wider sense they are unable to influence the Organization 
as a whole“, 


INDIAN CONCEPTION OF SOCIALISM 


HESE are, in the main, the events which, in addition to 
efforts for the solution of the land question and the que- 
stion of reorganizing the Indian States, preceded this year’s 

session of the Congress. The picture would not be complete if we 
omitted the successes of Indian foreign policy, which cannot be 
seriously criticised even by the parties of the opposition. There- 
fore, the recent session at Indore was able to take a further step 
on the road which had already been laid out. Its special signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it directly preceded the second general 
election to be held in February this year. If this session has bro- 
ught any new moments then they consist in a stronger emphasis 
on the need for quick social transformation. In this regard the 
Congress election proclamation, adopted at this session, is quite 
explicit. It announces “complete realization of the socialist organi- 
zation“, emphasizing that socialism does not mean only a change 
in economic relations, but also “an essential change in the social 
structure, manner of thinking and way of life“, and also includes 
the resolve to root out the concepts on the birth privilege or pri- 
vileges of caste or class, wealth or civil service hierarchy. Another 
slogan of the Congress in the c ming elections will be industrial 
democracy with the progressive participation of workers in the 
management of factories. In line with the concept of a mixed eco- 
nomic system, the Congress eleetion programme does not envisage 
general nationalization of the existing private enterprises, but stres- 
ses that this measure wll be carried out if it is in the interests 
of planning or taking strategic economic positions. Moreover, the 
Congress promises the community’s support to the existing private 
sector, but requires it to adapt itself to the need of the Plan. 


If the Congress election programme is viewed in the light 
of developments of the last two years, then it becomes evident 
that the Congress has resolutely taken the path toward socialism 
and it would be hard to suppose that the parties of the cpposi- 
tion, which likewise set the building of socialism as their aim, 
might be able to offer another alternative that would be acceptable 
for the majority of the Indian people. 


Formerly, when the meeting at Avadi adopted the formu- 
lution on the “building of society on the socialist model“, there 
was much speculation as to whether that formulation was to mean 
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a kind of retreat from socialism, as that term is usually interpre- 
ted. In order to remove vagueness and divergences in the election 
struggle as regards aims and tendencies, the Congress has altered 
this formulation. Now the statute of the Congress clearly states 
that the objective of the Congress is ”realization of socialism“. 
And bow the Congress approachés the task of building socialism 
can be seen from the speeches of the Congress leaders at the 
session in Indore, and particularly from Premier Nehry’s attitude. 
Nehru again emphasized that socialism which is to be built in 
India must spring from Indian conditions, and these conditioas 
call for a democratic course. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the éxperience 
drawn by Nehru from the recent events in Hungary. He considers 
these events have shown that the Hungarian people refused to 
accept what had been forced on them for years. This means to 
him that the basic aim of industrialization in India must be rea- 
lized in such a way as not to hinder the raising of the living stan- 
dard, for — Nehru draws the conclusion — “‘if such a develop- 
ment were to be preyented in any way, that would mean to shat- 
ter the major aim of socialism’. If we view these words in the 
light of the analyses of Hungarian events, which say that leaders 


of socialist movements must draw the conclusion that raising of 
the living standard is one of the essential elements in the building 
of socialism, then we can judge the manner in which the Indian 
National Congress approaches the problems of India. 


Indian problems are doubtless enormous and great efforts 
and much self-abnegation is necessary to carry out the tasks awai- 
ting the people of India. These efforts will be all the greater as 
the beginning of the Second Five Year Plan coincided with a fresh 
aggravation of the international situation, which also affects Indian 
economy. The closing of the Suez Canal] affected Indian economy 
much more than that of most other countries, as over 70% of India’s 
traffic passes through this important international waterway. A charac- 
teristic of the session in Indore is that the Congress leaders fran- 
kly indicated all the difficultiés and, without promising much, 
asked the people to shoulder the burden of economic development. 
Perhaps this characterizes best of all the place taken by Congress 


in India today. In the coming elections the Congress will not be 
able only to refer to its success in the struggle fou national inde- 
pendence, but also to the significant results scored by India in the 


FORTNIGHT IN 


The Change in Downing 
Street 


oer departure of Sir Anthony Eden 
from the British and international 
political scene, although expected 
since the débacle in Port Said and the 
unusual excursion to the Caribbean shores, 
resulted in a breakdown of the British 
imperial conception. In these days which 
provide a barometer of the future the 
attention of political observers is focused 
on two questions. First, how could a man 
who during his long and brilliant diplomatic 
career doubtless indebted his country and 
the world at large by his valuable services 
to the cause of peace and victory over ag- 
gressors, experience such a failure under 
conditions which are all but enviable? Se- 
cond, what symptoms of change can be 
perceived on the British political horizon 
afer the reshuffle in Dow#ing Street? 


As his predecessor Sir Winston Churchill, 
Eden was a consistent representative of 
conservative Britain which developed during 
the era of colonial expansion and the century 
old colonial domination over vast regions 
throughout the world. As a representative 
of a period when the imperialist ideology, 
policy, strategy, and mentality was forged 
from generation to generation, Eden had 
the misfortune to give his personal imprint 
to a political and military undertaking 
which led not only to the breakdown of 
British imperial might but also. to his 
personal downfall. By contrast to his prede 
cessors, many of whom, like Sir Winston 
Churchill, withdrew from Downing street 
in full glory, surrounded by the respect 
and tributes of the nation, Eden’s departure 
is far from happy and glorious. It is mar- 
ked not only by his fall as a statesman, 
but also his complete withdrawal from po- 
litical and public life. Such a defeat was 
unknown in recent British history. 

It is still premature to predict what will 
be written in British and world history 
about Eden’s fall. However from the maze 
of different circumstances which occasioned 
the resignation, one fact stands out in bold 
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relief: the departure of Anthony Eden from 
the British political stage closes a chapter 
of British policy as a policy of a world 
power of the first order. The ruins of the 
imperial policy have smothered the myth 
of the empire which Eden wanted to pre- 
serve in spite of the actual power of Great 
Britain by the list desperate attempts at 
Suez. 


However convincing the other interpreta 
tions of his resignation may be, every 
objective analysis is doubtless based on the 
fact that Eden was obliged to go because 
the political doctrine, whose synonym and 
exponent he was, ineluctably conflicted 
with the needs of the times and the ever 
stronger tendencies throughout the world. 
In point of fact this was not his doctrine, 
but the heritage from Victorian times and 
thus inevitably doomed to failure under the 
present conditions. As according to an old 
unwritten rule, the master sinks with his 
ship, so Eden had to pay for a doomed 
policy, which was turned to the past rather 
than the future, and whose bearings did 
not lie in realistic assessments as much as 
ir old fictions and emotions. 


The last six months of Eden’s rule will 
doubtless go down in history as the. bleak- 
est period of Tory policy. Even a super- 
ficial glance at this roster of errors and 
blunders is sufficient to show the Eden 
resignation as a logical epilogue to 
the policy of deviation from the middle 
course of realism and moderation to power 
policy. The attempt to resolve the Suez 
dispute by aggression against Egypt was 
terminated by a complete military and po- 
litical defeat. Egypt preserved its dignity 
and sovere'gnty, its prestige in the Middle 
East is doubled, while the political stock 
of Great Britain in this area is nil and 
perhaps irretrievably lost. Instead of Presi- 
dent Nasser, Eden was obliged to resign 
as helmsman of his country. Owing to the 
brutual attack committed against a sovereign 
country, Britain was never subjected to 
such a violent moral condemnation by world 
and its own public opinion during the past 
hundred years; this rash veniure cost Bri- 
tain many worries and uncertainties, 


first decade of her independent life. 


The by passing of the United Nations 
as a forum for the solution of disputes 
and the ignoring of its recommendations 
was paid for by sitting on the accused 
bench in that organization and the loss of 
moral prestige. Edens one sided action was 
particularly acutely reflected on the relations 
within the Commonwealth, an organization 
which represents the mainstay of post war 
international British political activity. The 
differences of view with India, Canada and 
other members of the Commonwealth is 
certainly not the least of factors which 
necessitated Eden’s departure. The conflict 
with the NATO allies, primarily the USA 
which publicly opposed Eden’s, policy. and 
in their latest doctrine on the Middle East 
which wholly rejected the British concep- 
tion was no less fatal. 


This international isolation and the fatal 
decline of British impact on the world 
balance of power, was followed by serious 
conflicts in the country: the nation is di- 
vided, even the ruling conservative party 
was not spared, the group of Suez rebels 
being opposed by the more radical wing 
which strives to adjust itself to the spirit 
of the times. The far reaching repercussions 
of the Suez affair were particularly manifest 
on the economic plan: the tangible deterio- 
ration of the economic situation is mani- 
fested not only in the alatming decline of 
monetary reserves, the reduction of invest- 
ments, heavy debts to the International 
Monetary Fund, but also in the shortage 
of fuels and other articles, increased taxes, 
tising cost of living, and the first symptoms 
of unemployment. 


The new Government assumed the 
ungrateful and difficult task of correcting 
all the mistakes committed under Eden 
under extremely serious conditions. Whether 
and to what extent the change in Downing 
street will influence a more radical change 
of British policy, is still a matter of con- 
jecture. A more complete answer will only 
be given by the coming months, or years, 
as the process of shaping a policy, especi- 
ally in a country like Great Britain with 
all its deep rooted traditions, complex 
interests and positions in various parts of 


the world, necessarily evolves according to 
laws which are often out of reach of an 
individual whatever his stature. 


If it is true that the new Prime Mini- 
ster Macmillan by ,contrast to Eden is pri- 
marily a realist and a man of resolute but 
well pondered action, then this should be 
considered a fortunate circumstance which 
corresponds to the dictates of the times. 
In the coming period, Britain will primarily 
be confronted with the problem of adjusting 
herself to the new relations which are 
developing in the world on the principles 
of independence of every individual country, 
peaceful negotiation and cooperation in the 
solution of the vital problems of today. 
The lesson is unequivocal: power policy 
and military pressure implies the threat of 
undesirable upheavals for Britain while a 
flexible policy of peaceful negotiation, me- 
diation and compromise will ensure a big- 
ger role to England than warranted by her 
direct strength. The participation of such 
a British policy in international affairs 
would be of prime importance both for 
Europe and the world at large. 


Indonesian Crisis 


N order to understand the essence 

of the political crisis in Indonesia, 

which threatens the secession of 
Sumatra from Java, together with who 
knows how many other of the 3,000 island 
in the country, one must remember that 
that great and wealthy country is econo- 
mically only partially independent. The oil 
wells and plantations are largely in the 
ha ds of foreign capital, which is still dre- 
aming of the ’good old times” of the colo- 
nial era. The new national administration 
is not only burdened by various complexes 
acquired during an entirely different period, 
but it is facing, economically, the enemy 
which it has already defeated politically. 
This enemy now avenges itself with the 
weapons it retained, i.e. by taking a share 
of the country’s national product. It is 
therefore not at all surprising that the 
consequences of this discre ancy between 
political power and economic strength reflect 
themselves among other things, also in 
corruption which is still prevalert in the 
state administration, and which the rebels 
in Sumatra give as one of the reasons for 
their opposition against the central authority 
in Jakarta. 


This reason is perhaps more important 
than all other given by the insurgent com- 
manders «f Sumatra’s. provinces, Simbolon 
and Hussein, who maintain that Jakarta is 
neglecting Sumatra in favour of the over 
populated Java, and that salaries to officers 
are not paid regularly. An officers’ revolt 
took place in Java itself year last, and it 
was directed against corruption. However, 
one must be cautious in analyzing the 
causes which make military commanders 
rise against the central government from 
time to time. For reasons which they give 
and which appear justified may conceal 
quite different motives. Some people now 
say that the whole revolt may involve 
the wish of Indonesia to change her present 
policy of non-alignment and get closer to 
the West. If this should prove to be cor- 
rect, the old rule would be confirmed that 
popular slogans do not always stand for 
progressive strivings,; since it sometimes 
happens that they are used to in order to 
achieve specific political aims. 


Despite the vague domestic policy and 
administrative errors, which in a state of 
islands like Indonesia azre. inevitable, Sa- 
stroamidjojo’s government has done much 
for Indonesia’s reputation and for the con- 
solidation of her international position. In 
his present, second cabinet, Sastroamidjojo 
succeeded in uniting most diverse elements, 
for the cabinet seats were until recently 
distributed between his own National Party, 
to which President of the Republic, Sukarno, 
belongs, and the Mazdjumi Party. His go- 
vernment had been supported by the Com- 
munists although they are stong enough to 
act as an independent force. Further, the 
government has been receiving support from 
Moslem and other parties. Now, however, 
the members of the Mazdjumi Party, who 
support the rebellion in Sumatra, have 
resigned from the cabinet, but this does 
not seem to have endangered the stability 
of the government which can easily replace 
the ministers who resigned, because it 
continues to be supported by cther political 
parties, including the Communists who do 
not reject the possibility of entering the 
cabinet. In addition the government is sup- 
ported by the former Prime minister, Dr. 
Hatta, who does not engage in party poli- 
tics. Dr. Hatta kas declared himself for 


. the Premier’s multi-party cabinet. Even if 


President Sukarno takes power in his own 
hanis, he woul! practically rely on the 
same forces which are now in power. Anx 
that would not be Sastroamidjojo’s complete 
defeat. : 


A parliamentary commission is now 
inquiring into the causes of dissatisfaction 
in Sumatra, which is largely in the hauds 
of the rebels, so that revenues from oil 
there are no longer being remitted to Ja- 
karta. However, the cause of the political 
crisis of Java and Sumatra, which threatens 
to spread to some other important islands, 
cannot be eliminated merely by rectifying 
errors in administration or by meeting 
certain demands of the local population. 
Greater decentralization of government 
would no doubt improve the genera] situ- 
ation. But, until decisive rrogress in the 
economic field is made, there will always 
be intrigues against the central government, 
as well as reasons to accuse it for inef- 
ficiency and various difficulties. And to 
achieve such progress, Indonesia must have 
a stable and popular government in Jakarta. 


France Seeks a New Ally 


T is well known that the French 
Socialist Party would like to ses a 
union between the Italian Socialists 

and Social-Democrats. It is also known 
jhat the Italian Communists fear any such 
union on the basis of the ideas defended 
by the French Socialist Party, which they 
consider to be a party which leans too far 
to the right. For, in the foreign political 
field, the Sociajists of France stand for close 
ties with the Western bloc (the Atlantic 
Pact), and for the organizing, as soon as 
possible, of so called Little Europe, the 
initial forms of which are the. Coal and 
Steel Community, the Euroatom, and the 
Joint European Market. In Italy «such a 
policy is pursued, in addition to the Chri- 
stizn-Democrats, orly by the Saragat Soci- 
alists, while the Nenni Socialists were earlier 
resolutely against the ’’Atlantic’? and ’’Eu- 
ropean” policy, and are still reserved on 
the matter. The French Socialist Party 


would like to see a strong socialist party 
created in Italy, primarily through a union ' 
of the Socialists and the Social-Democrats, 
— which would fight for a ’united Europe”’. 


At the end of last year the Secretary 
of the French Socialist Party, Commin, 
was in Rome, where he talked with Nenni, 
Saragat and other leaders of their parties, 
endeavouring to help them overcome the 
difficulties which prevent a union between 
the Socialists and Social Democrats. 


Later, at the beginning of this year, 
Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, was 
also in Rome. Although he was said to be 
on a private visit to Italy, his movements 
in Rome attracted much attention. In ad- 
dition to his talks with the President of 
the Republic, Gronchi, he had lengthy me- 
etings with Nenni and Saragat, the Secre- 
tary of the Christian Democratic Party, 
Fanfani, and some high officials from the 
Italian Foreign Ministry. Immediately after 
Pineau’s visit, Maurice Faure, the Under 
Secretary in the French Foreign Ministry, 
went to Rome. Though no communiques 
were issued during these visits, the Italian 
press guessed their real purpose quite cor- 
rectly, thus throwing more light on some 
problems, such as the difficult situetion of 
the French Government after the disagre- 
ements over foreign policy within the coa- 
lition government in Italy (between the So- 
cialists and Social-Democrats), and the 
strained relations between the Socialists and 
Communists. 


After the withdrawal of British and 
French troops from Egypt, and after Pre- 
mier Eden’s departure for Jamaica, the 
French Government grasped that it was 
going to be left alone in its "firm policy” 
in North Africa, particularly in Algeria. 
A complete failure of this policy would 
perhaps lead to. the downfall of the socialist 
government, and so cause another postpo- 
nement of the implementation of the ”Euro- 
pean idea’’. 

At that time, Pineau already knew what 
the French paper, *?Combat’’, wrote on 
January 11 about Eden’s resignation: ’’His 
(Eden’s) depariure completes Nasser’s vic- 
tory and the surrender of Great Britain 
to the American sway over the free world. 
London has concluded a ”’separate peace”’, 
leaving France alone to face the United 
States and the attitude of the whole world 
in relation to our positions. Accordingly, 
France is either to bow down to American 
demands, and so lose every chance of pre- 
serving her unity in face of attacks that 
would be delivered against us, or she is to 
fend for herself in order to preserve what 
remains of her independence and sovereignty. 
No one should be swayed by any illusions 
when this: choic@ is considered. If France 
becomes isolated, she will be in no position 
to pursue any firm policy’. 

In this situation, the French Govern- 
ment is looking for anally in Italy. Pineau 
is certain of Saragat’s help, because their 
parties follow similar foreign policies. And 
he hopes that Nenni will at least be ne- 
utral, both because of the wish of the So- 
cialists for a union with Social Democrats, 
and because of the conviction that the 
Italian Socialists do not wish by their at- 
titude to help overthrow the French soci- 
alist governement. Pineau expected support 
also from the Christian-Democratic majority 
in the Italian government, just because 
they pursued the same policy in matters 
concerning European unity as the French 
Socialists. 

According to the Italian press, Saragat 
has fulfilled Pineau’s expectations, promising 
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to do all he could to ensure Italy’s support 
for France, or failing .hat, at least to make 
Italy abstain from voting on Algeria in the 
United Nations. However, the Christian- 
Democrats have not shown much interest 
in saving the French socialist government, 
Fanfani, after his talks with Pineau, asked 
Picconi, who as an Italian delegate was 
elected Vice-President of the General As- 
sembly, to influence the Italian delegation 
not to discredit itself by supporting coloni- 
alism. 

Lately, particularly since the Anglo- 
French aggression against Egypt, the Chri- 
stian-Democratic Party has been pursuing 
a policy of friendship with the Afro-Asian 
«countries. And, with such a policy, Italy 
cannot be expected to support the Frence. 
or British interests in Africa, ithe h 
Near East. 

The defeat of Britain and France in 
that part of the world is, in the opinion 
of the Christian-Democrats, creating pos- 
sibilities for Italy’s penetration into the 
area. The French, it seems, had expected 
sucn an attitude from Italy, since Maurice 
Faure went to Rome recently with a con- 
crete plan concerining the Italian interests 
in Africa. In fact, he’ proposed that the 
French North and Central Africa, as well 
as the Belgian Congo, should be included 
in the Joint European Market. In those 
areas of Africa, Italy and other West Euro- 
pean countries would enjoy the same rights 
as France and Belgium respectively. 

This in fact was a desparcte attempt to 
arouse Italy’s interest in the reg ons from 
which she had earlier been elected by 
France and Britain, as well as to preserve 
the French colonial interests with the help 
of Italy and other Western countries. The 
proposal showed that, after the defeat in 
Egypt, Frence became isolated in her co- 
lonial policy in North Africa. 


The proposal is, naturally, attractive to 
Italy. But, the Christian-Democrats are 
aware that the acceptance of the plan, and 
the price they would pay for it, would be 
in contradiction with their new policy of 
friendship with the Afro-Asian countries. 
It is difficult to say at present which of 
these two policies would be more useful to 
Italy, and therefore the Christian- Democrats 
are not in a hurry to decide on the matter, 

Pineau’s visit to Rome further revealed 
that there were still fundamental diff.rences 
between the Social-Democrats and Socialists, 
and a great deal of mistrust between the 
Socialists and Communists. 

The Communists, it seems, have been 
intentionally sharpening their attacks through 
”Unita” against Nenni, accusing him of 
giving up his anti-colonial attitude in talks 
with Pineau, as well as against a union of 
the Socialists on a reactionary programme, 
just to force the Socialist I®aders to reveal 
what went on during Pineau’s visit to Rome. 
The Socialist paper, *Avanti”, however 
branded ’’Unita’s’” writings as rumours, 
emphasizing that the Socialist policy rested 
on anti-colonial conceptions. Accordingly, 
it once again drew a line between the So- 
cialist and Saragat’s Social-Democrats. 

All in all, the French-Government, even 
after Pineau’s visit to Rome, is not sure 
whether it has found a new ally or not. 


dr I. PUSTISEK 


A Justijied Decision 


Ee big power strategy policy and 
morals seldom go hand in hand, 

least of all in the British campaign 
against Egypt. It is therefore a little odd 
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that such a serious institution as the British 
Cabinet and such a serious press as the 
London press, should proclaim the repudi- 
ation of the British-Egyptian Agreement of 
October 19, 1954 as a politically immoral 
act. If it is feelings that are in question, 
they are devoid of all foundation; if pro- 
paganda tactics then they are hopelessly 
deplaced. 


From the political standpoint, 
nobedy can deny the right of Egypt to 
cancel an agreement which grants given 
privileges to a country which recently at- 
tempted to deprive it of all rights of na- 
tional sovereignty by brute armed force. 


From the moral standpoint, 
Egypt as a victim of aggression and pres- 
sure which is continuing has an undeniable 
right to‘undertake all measures required by 
selfdefence. 


Precisely because this is crystal clear, 
the efforts of the British politicians to 
avoid confrontation with jur dical erguments 
is all the more obvious. Even if reference 
is made to these arguments, it is oly to 
erect a smoke screen between law and their 
theses by stressing the principle pacta sunt 
servanda. 


From the juridical standpoint, 
in this relevant case, wlien the repudiation 
of a bilateral agreement is in question, one 
can draw the following juridical coaclusions: 


1. The Agrement of October 19, 1954 
between Great Britain and Egypt regulated 
the withdrawal of British troops from the 
Suez Canal zone. In a series of its provi- 
sions, the following were the most signifi- 
cant politically: the term for the withdrawal 
of the British ‘troops from the Canal Zone 
was set at twenty months (thus bringing 
the seventy two year occupation to a close); 
4.000 British civilian experts remained at 
the Suez for the purpose of maitaining the 
abandoned bases; in case of an attack on 
Turkey or any member of the Arab League 
outside of the Middle Eastern area. Great 
Britain was entitled to reoccupy the Zone. 


2. On October 31, 1956 Great Britain 
attacked Egypt in synchronized action with 
France and Israel. By so doing Great Bri- 
tain violated the provisions of the Treaty 
of October 19, 1954 and showed that it 
does not attribute importance whatever to 
a fundamental principle of International 
Law: pacta sunt servanda. 


Great Britain also violated this principle 
with regard to the UN Charter of which it 
was one of the first signatories and ini- 
tiators. 


Consequently Great Britain was the one 
who repudiated its obligations both towards 
Egypt and the international community and 
who actually violated the 1954 Treaty. 


The formal decision of Egypt on the 
annullment of the Agreement with Great 
Britain effective retroactively from October 
31, 1956 (the date of aggression) is ipso 
facto, juridically justified, even if Cairo had 
not invoked another prirciple of Interna- 
tional Law: rebus sic stantibus, for whose 
application the British agression furnished 
all the necessary arguments. 


Even far more skillful politician would 
inevitably appear clumsy and amateurish in 
the affirmation of a thesis which is devoid 
of political, moral and juridical arguments. 
Therefore the statement that Great Britain 
will continue to consider the 1954 agreement 
legally valid is devoid of all value from the 
standpoint of political realism, 
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